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) Insanity Fair by Douglas Reed 


’ . ° ’ ° i ( ? 
‘One of the best of a remarkable series of books is Mr. Douglas Reed’s Insanity Fair. OG) 
He is the passionate spectator, hating what he believes to be evil. His book is not 

only an autobiography, but a cry of warning.’ ROBERT LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘A good autobiography should describe action, reveal character, and convey informa- 
tion. It should also, in its style and construction, give a pattern of human life, 
indicating by its design how upon the warp of individual temperament is slowly 
embroidered the woof of circumstance and the weft of chance. Mr. Douglas Reed’s 
Insanity Fair meets all these requirements. It is an excellent autobiography.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSCN in the DAILY TELEGRAPH — 0s. 6d. net 
+S 


Sir Grafton Elliot Smith 


‘The friends and admirers of Elliot Smith will rejoice in this admirable 

account of his career, conceived as it is on a felicitous plan that does equal 

justice to his work and to his personality.’ TIMES Literary Supplement 2s. 6d. net 
Edited by Warren R. Dawson 


The Good Patch by H. W.J. EDWARDS 


‘An examination of the history and social conditions of the Rhondda Valley. 
Mr. Edwards creates a picture which is valuable and original. He explains, 
for instance, the effects of the Means Test better than they have ever been 
explained before. He is a true progressive, his book unites sense with 
mysticism.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 8s. 6d. net 


Outlanders by C.E. VULLIAMY 7 


‘A study of Imperial expansion in South Africa. It is one of the few books of 
South African history | know that shows a fine and balanced concern for each 
of the points of view of the three races mainly involved in the tragically 
fantastic events it records.” LAURENS VAN DER POST in the LISTENER — 12s. 6d. net 


Champion a novel by JACK HILTON 


‘There is a simple honesty about Mr. Hilton’s style and outlook which wins 


liking from the start for a novel with the quality of Love on the Dole, 
The-TIMES Literary Supplement 


“There are things in this book which make it clear that Mr. Hilton belongs to 





the great, the lielding, tradition of the English novel... .‘The Epsom and 
London scenes in particular are superbly done.’ STORM JAMESON 8s. 6d. net 
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Keep a Trust House guide handy. It costs 
nothing but it lists 202 Trust Houses all over 
the country. They wait to welcome you with 
good food, pleasant service, comfortable beds— 
all these whenever you want them, and special 
inclusive terms for touring. ¥%& Trust House guide 
with full information and. map sent free—write 
Trust Houses, Ltd., Publicity Manager, 8ta, 
Piccadilly, London, W.t. 


Wherever you go—stop at a 
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No. 62 RODNEY STREET, LIVERPOOL—This plain, severe old 
house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 


Ina world far from that of the grim Mr. Gladstone 
—the pleasant, fragrant world of fine tobacco— 
there is another notable number, Player’s No. 3. It 
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Sighting that long-looked-for streak of land, a foreign 
port of call, the seaman’s heart gladdens with anticipation 


. ..» he knows that “a bit of Old England”’ awaits 
him through the British Sailors’ Society. Its Institutes 
and Hostels in, world ports are means of happiness to 
thousands of seamen... . but this great friendly service 


needs financial support. BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


Will you help? 


Gifts will be welcomed by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, Hon. Treasurer, 630 
Commercial Road, London, 
E.14. (Herbert E. Barker, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


> smagen FRANCO’S troops, having captured Lerida, 
have now advanced to Tortosa, only nine miles from 
the sea, and three columns are racing each other through 
difficult country to the coast. Catalonia is cut off from the 
rest of Republican Spain and must rely on its own resources 
for its defence ; though the Republicans are attempting to 
create a diversion in the South, the conquest of Catalonia 
appears to be only a matter of time. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the war will now be quickly over. The Catalans 
will not easily surrender their autonomy, especially as General 
Franco, in his centralising zeal, has foolishly imposed restric- 
tions on the use of the native language in the Basque pro- 
vinces; and one of the results of his victories has been to 
heal the political dissensions in Catalonia. The new Spanish 
Government is again headed by Dr. Negrin, who also takes 
over the Ministry of Defence; the somewhat surprising 
retirement of Sefior Indalecio Prieto is probably due to the 
failure to hold up General Franco’s advance. The conquest 
of Catalonia will raise a difficult question of policy for General 
Franco and his allies. The granting of belligerent rights would 
be of the greatest use to him in blockading Barcelona; but 
belligerent rights will not be granted until the Italian troops, 
to whom according to Italian papers his victories are due, have 
been withdrawn. The Spanish Government has addressed a 
dignified last minute appeal to France and Britain to abandon 
“non-intervention.” The response will be unfavourable ; 
but it is to be hoped at least that belligerent rights will not 
be granted until Italy has fulfilled her contract both in letter 
and in spirit. 
* * * * 

The Blum Cabinet’s Last Days 

M. Blum delivered his “ funeral oration ” in the Chamber 
this week, in introducing his new financial Bill conferring 
Plenary powers on the Government for a period of three 
months. The measures to be adopted include exchange 
control, a capital levy, and proposals for saving the franc and 
Preventing tax evasion ; they are the most drastic France has 





been asked to accept since the War. The Bill has been 
approved by the President, and was passed by the Chamber 
on Wednesday by 311 votes to 250. Unless a miracle 
occurs, it is certain it will be defeated in the Senate, 
M. Blum will resign, and France will no longer be able to 
evade the task of forming a strong and stable Government. 
For financial reasons, the Government must be strong enough 
to command the powers M. Blum has asked for; the enor- 
mous rise in the cost of armaments prohibits any continuance 
of the hand-to-mouth financial methods by which France has 
lived for so long. The forces against M. Blum are too strong ; 
by the Right he is bitterly attacked as a Jew, a Bolshevik and 
a “ warmonger,” by his own Left-wing supporters as the man 
who betrayed the Spanish Republic. M. Daladier and M. 
Herriot may overcome these prejudices; yet though the 
urgent necessity for a National Government is obvious, for 
financial and industrial reasons, as well as on grounds of 
foreign policy, there are serious obstacles to be faced. A 
truly National Government with all that it connotes must 
include the Right and Centre; and they, except for men 
such as M. Reynaud, may hope to strengthen their position 
by allowing the- situation to get worse and not tetter. If 
they do, France will face one of the gravest crises in the whole 
of her long history. The spread of strikes is making the 


situation graver still. 
* * * * 


War in China 

There continue to be conflicting reports of the fierce 
fighting at Taierhchwang in Southern Shantung, twenty 
miles from Suchow. ‘The Japanese claim to have captured 
the town and to have driven the Chinese southwards in full 
retreat. But their latest reports are noticeably reticent, 
and the Chinese assert that the Japanese forces have been 
surrounded and annihilated. It is certain, however, that the 
Japanese advance on Suchow and the Lunghai railway has 
been seriously held up for over a fortnight. Some explana- 
tion of China’s fierce resistance may be found in a communiqué 
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issued by the Congress of the Kuomintang, in session at 
Hankow : it states that the fate of China depends on the 
Northern provinces and that their loss means the loss of all 
China’s territory. Events in the last weeks appear to have 
justified the tactics imposed by that policy; its success has 
won for Marshal Chiang Kai-shek the formal confirmation 
by the Kuomintang of the dictatorial powers he has in fact 
exercised for years. This is the more remarkable because 
Chiang’s dictatorship has been a fruitful cause of dissension 
in the Kuomintang, and it may be taken as a significant sign 
of China’s unity in this crisis that the dictatorship should 
be confirmed without opposition, Chiang appears to have 
no doubt of China’s capacity for continued resistance and 
asserts especially that her military needs are covered for 
several months ahead. It is significant in that connexion 
that Japan has formally protested in Moscow against the 
assistance given by the U.S.S.R. to China. 


* * * = 


The Plebiscite and the Anschluss 


If Dr. von Schuschnigg had held his ill-fated plebiscite 
on March roth, Austria, it can hardly be doubted, would have 
returned a substantial majority in favour of maintaining her 
independence. In Herr Hitler’s plebiscite next Sunday 
Germans and Austrians together will return an even greater 
majority in favour of the Anschluss. No pains have been 
spared to make the plebiscite a success. Herr Hitler has made 
eloquent and arrogant speeches in Germany and Austria. 
Dr. Goebbels has exerted all his histrionic talents and has 
arranged for a period of public silence next Saturday when the 
air will be filled “‘ with the roar of aeroplane engines and the 
noise of sirens ” to symbolise, very suitably, Germany’s new- 
found greatness. Since it would be futile and dangerous for 
anyone to vote No, about 99 per cent. will no doubt vote Yes. 
Cardinal Innitzer and the Austrian bishops have embroiled 
themselves seriously with the Vatican by giving Herr Hitler 
their support in return for vague promises of religious free- 
dom. The German bishops, with fuller experience of 
National Socialism, have preserved a discreet silence. 


* * * x 
Ourselves and Italy 


Though there is reason to believe that the unofficial 
summaries of the expected Anglo-Italian agreement that 
have appeared in most daily papers this week are substan- 
tially accurate, it is wise to defer detailed comment till the 
agreement is actually concluded and its details are known. 
Even then it will be well not to scrutinise too closely the 
exact balance of the bargain. On the face of it Italy appears 
to give little, except an agreement to get out of Spain, where 
she never ought to have been, and since there is apparently 
no provision for the defortification of the island of Pantellaria 
she will still be in a position to close the sea-highway between 
Sicily and the coast of Africa. But the aim of the agreement, 
no doubt, is to rob Italy of any desire to close it—at any 
rate against British ships. If that is achieved, as it well 
may be, for strained relations suit Italy no better than they 
suit us, it will mean a good deal. This country’s judgement 
is not so volatile that condemnation of Italy can be converted 
overnight into eulogy, but the situation has to be related 
to hard facts as well as to instinctive emotions, and if one 
tension can be relaxed in a world in which dangerous tensions 
abound on every side, the forces making for stability are to 
that extent strengthened. The agreement, it appears, is to 
be initialled on the basis of promises, but not signed till 
promise has been supplemented by performance. That is 
an essential provision. 

x x * * 
The Elections in Egypt 

The result of the General Election in Egypt is too decisive 
to be satisfactory. The election was the result of the consti- 
tutional conflict between the Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, and 
King Farouk last December, when Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet 
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was given its.congé and Mahomed Mahmud Pasha beca 

Premier. Mahmud Pasha could not meet the Chamber a 
its large Wafdist majority, and it was therefore dissolved 
The Government in a country like Egypt can usually secup 
itself various advantages over the Opposition at an election 
and in this case there were fatal disturbances in , 
number of districts. ‘The new Chamber will CONSISt, accor. 
ding to the latest figures, of 96 Government supporters (with 
no particular party labcl), 79 Dissident Wafdists, 59 Indepen. 
dents and Orthodox Wafdists (Nahas Pasha’s party) 12 
The defeat of Nahas Pasha is overwhelming ; both he wi 
his chief supporter in the late Cabinet, Obeid Makram Pasha, 
have lost their own seats. Mahmud Pasha has no absolute 
majority, but he will get support from quite enough Indepen. 
dents to give him that. On the whole a period of settle 
government, marked by good relations between the Cabing 
and the Palace, is foreshadowed. Nothing is more to 
desired than political stability in the country which holds 
the key to the Suez Canal—and which will become owner of 
the Canal in thirty years’ time. 


* * * * 


Eastern Europe and Herr Hitler 


Herr Hitler’s invasion of Austria has inevitably had reper- 
cussions in South Eastern and Central Europe. The mog 
encouraging is the exchange of telegrams between the 
Rumanian and the Czech, French and Russian Government, 
Rumanian relations with the U.S.S.R. have steadily dete. 
riorated in recent years; her ties with France have been 
weakened by the external pressure of Germany and the internal 
pressure of the Rumanian Nazis. King Carol’s victory ‘over 
Rumanian Fascism, and the growing danger to Rumania 
from Germany, may inspire him to revert to the earlier 
policy of strengthening the Little Entente and even to reopen 
the conversations with the U.S.S.R. initiated by M. Titulesco 
when in power. Prague certainly has hopes of such a change ; 
but a policy of this kind can only come to fruition if Rumania, 
like other small States in Europe, is persuaded that her 
security can be assured by other means than submission to 
Germany. The difficulty is that such an alternative is offered 
only by the Czech-Russian-French alliances, which involve 
allowing passage over Rumanian territory to Russian troops. 
In return for that Russia would certainly have to recognise 
Bessarabia as Rumanian. In Hungary also Herr Hitler's 
coup has had its effects. The uneasiness and disorders it 
aroused, together with the victory of a National Socialist in 
an election last week, have inspired Admiral Horthy to a 
attack on Hungarian Fascism and the assertion that Hungary 
needs no help from “‘ foreign Messiahs.” But he also insisted 
that for Hungary the Anschluss merely signified the union of 
two old allies and friends ; Hungary may learn that Germany's 
advance into Central Europe has greater significance than this. 


x x A x 


Czechoslovaks and Germans 


Czechoslovakia, pursuing its normal course undeflected 
by the dangers that impend, is setting itself to meet al 
justified, and even some unjustified, complaints of th 
Sudetendeutsch. An amnesty has been proclaimed 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic and a considerable number of Sudetendeutsch 
prisoners have benefited by it. Herr Jacksch, the leader of 
the German Social Democrats, who have left the Government 
coalition but are still generally supporting it, and have no 
joined the Henlein party, has urged on the Government the 
expenditure of large sums on public works in the German 
areas to reduce unemployment there (“‘ a bombardment with 
loaves,” as he rather strikingly put it), and the Government 
seems disposed to adopt the proposal. Herr Henlein has been 
paying a flying visit to Berlin—another indication of te 
purpose the alleged grievances of the Sudetendeutsch at 
being made to serve—but the advice he got there this ume 
seems calculated to restrain rather than stimulate him for th 
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poment. Germany’s real aims in Czechoslovakia are still 
‘ They may not even have been definitely 


formulated. * * * * 


Arms and Industry 

sir Thomas Inskip on Tuesday spoke with confidence of 
the friendly co-operation he was assured of obtaining from 
the unions and employers in accelerating the arms programme. 
He himself must be congratulated on the frankness of the 
gaversations which have taken place. The unions have 
made it clear they do not like the Government or its policy, 
tut there is no doubt that they will give all the assistance in 
their power. It is gratifying that next week the unions and 
employers will begin discussions of the technical details of 
the problem presented by the Government’s appeal. But 
two questions have already been raised by the Unions which 
only the Government can help to settle. The first is the 

tion of an assurance of Government assistance in relieving 
the congestion of labour in the arms industries once the present 
ams boom is over. This assurance should be given, 
and once given must be kept; otherwise it will be difficult 
for the unions to reconcile a national duty with their duties 
fo their own members. The second is the question of arms 
profits ; in raising this the unions are performing a real service 
to the taxpayer. They themselves are being asked, and are 
villing, to make sacrifices which will weaken their own position 
and may endanger the future of their members. It is essen- 
tial that those sacrifices should not be one-sided. An ex- 
amination of the profits made by certain firms interested in 
amaments in the last four years makes it impossible to believe 
there has been any serious attempt to fulfil the Government’s 
promise that armaments profits should be limited to a reason- 


able rate. 
* * * * 


Great Britain and Eire 

The prospects of a successful outcome to the conversations 
between Great Britain and Eire are now much greater than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago, and there is in fact every likeli- 
hood of an agreement being reached which will substantially 
improve the relationship between them, and equally between 
Eire and Northern Ireland. The conversations will, of 
course, leave unsolved the major problem of Partition; but 
it is believed that, to balance that inevitable defect, the pro- 
posed agreement will have the fourfold effect of putting an 
end to the financial dispute, setting trade between Great 
Britain and Eire and between Eire and Northern Ireland ona 
satisfactory basis, and providing for arrangements for mutual 
defence. That the senseless feud between Great Britain and 
Eire is to be terminated is gratifying ; it is scarcely less so 
that there may be an improvement in the future relations 
between Eire and Northern Ireland. Lord Craigavon’s 
attitude, when the conversations were announced, could 
hardly be called conciliatory ; in listening to the views of 
Northern Irish Ministers concerning the consequences of a 
tade agreement, and agreeing to make special concessions 
to the Northern linen trade, Mr. de Valera will have taken a 
first step of some importance towards diminishing the North’s 


suspicions of the South. 
* * * * 


Labour’s Victory at West Fulham 

West Fulham has given the Government a shock, as East 
Fulham did five years ago. The late Conservative member, 
Sir Cyril Cobb, who had sat for the division with one brief 
interval for twenty years, had a majority last time of 3,483 ; 
the Labour candidate, Dr. Edith Summerskill, now wins 
by 1,421. It is not a great turnover of votes, and a new 
Government candidate could not hope to do as well as Sir 
Cyril Cobb, but coming after Ipswich it suggests that the 
faction which has been so strikingly absent after close on 
seven years of National Government is beginning to assert 
itself. But in spite of local changes of colour there are many 
Signs that if the electorate generally likes the Government 
little it likes the Opposition less. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood has the reputation of being one of the most effec- 
tive platform orators in the Labour movement. Undoubtedly 
he is in great demand in the country and, if one may judge 
from the newspapers and the B.B.C. news bulletins on Sunday 
nights, there can scarcely be a week-end in the whole year 
when he does not address one or more public meetings. No 
doubt the Socialist cause benefits from his exertions, but the 
effect on his House of Commons style is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. When he had finished moving the Vote of 
Censure even the most partisan Labour Member could not 
have maintained that his Deputy-Leader had made a success 
of it. He had provided himself with a fair amount of useful 
material, notably with regard to Spain, but the effect was 
spoiled by his old fault of constant and tiresome over-emphasis. 
However, he is not always like this. Only ten days ago he gave 
the House an admirably-phrased survey of the economic 
position, in marked contrast to his more flamboyant orations. 

* * * * 

Not that Mr. Greenwood was solely to blame. The occasion 
as well as the speaker had been badly chosen. It is true that 
the Official Opposition had a grievance. The previous debate 
on foreign affairs, in which the Prime Minister delivered his 
pronouncement on Czechoslovakia, had taken place on the 
Second Reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill, and the 
Labour Party, in strict accordance with Parliamentary usage 
and tradition, had abstained from challenging a division. 
Their abstention had been received with somewhat derisive 
cheers from the Ministerial benches, and they had been repre- 
sented in the Conservative Press as having impliedly con- 
curred in the Government’s policy. No doubt they had 
reason to be annoyed. But a simple announcement published 
by the party executive would have been sufficient to clear 
away any possible misunderstandings. A few casual taunts 
from hostile newspapers are scarcely sufficient justification 
for demanding another full-dress discussion on foreign affairs. 

* * *« * 

The foreign diplomats in the gallery must have listened 
with amazement both to the opening speech and to the 
Prime Minister’s rollicking reply. His followers, who were 
already in high good humour, gave him a boisterous reception, 
and he proceeded to raise the discussion almost to the level 
of an Eights Week debate at the Oxford Union. There was 
not much grain in his contribution, but it was excellent chaff. 
He was not easy to follow, but Sir Archibald Sinclair made a 
gallant and to some extent successful endeavour to get the 
attack on to its legs. He was particularly scathing on the 
subject of aerial bombardment in Spain. “ The Prime 
Minister expressed his horror and disgust at the bombard- 
ment of Barcelona to the puppet at Burgos, but he continued 
his friendly talks with the real author and begetter of these 
outrages in Rome.” Apart, however, from this counter- 
attack it was the Opposition who were on the defensive, and 
Mr. Alexander was constrained to put forward a reasoned 
justification of the Labour record in foreign affairs. Finally, 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald set an example to Tommy Farr by 
removing any suspicion that he was incapable of hard hitting. 

* *x x x 

The House gave the Coal Bill an unopposed third reading 
without enthusiasm. The miners’ representatives on the 
Labour benches once more inveighed against the royalty 
owners, and some of them, or so it seemed, were in favour of 
outright confiscation of this form of property. They were 
unwilling, however, to give a vote against the selling schemes. 
Sir R. Clarry and Colonel Heneage emphasised the difficulties 
that have been occasioned to consuming industries by the 

recent increase in coal prices. Then Mr. Herbert Holdsworth 
gave one of his familiar displays, which the House invariably 
enjoys, of unrepentant individualism. He declared that, if he 
could find one soul who was prepared to vote with him against 
the Bill, he would challenge a division. But there were not 
two righteous to be found in the Chamber. 
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JUSTICE FOR GERMANY 


WO suggestions that Anglo-German conversations 
might with advantage be entered on in the 
immediate future have been put forward in the past 
week, one by Lord Londonderry in his book Ourselves 
and Germany, which is reviewed in our literary pages 
today, and one by the National Zeitung, the well-known 
Essen paper with which Field-Marshal Goering has 
close associations. The moment may or may not be 
opportune ; German action in Austria, with the evidence 
it provided of the methods to which Herr Hitler was 
prepared to resort in international negotiations, shattered 
temporarily at least the prospect of any fruitful coriversa- 
tions with Germany. But whether actual discussions 
are imminent or remote, the subjects for discussion 
remain the same. Germany is demanding justice. She 
has certain grievances which she holds should be 
remedied. So, as far as they are genuine grievances, 
they should be, even if the process involves sacrifices 
on the part of ourselves or some other States. That is 
not to be taken as a suggestion that we should yield to 
blackmail. If Germany’s claims rest not on justice but 
on armed strength, and her demands are raised as her 
air force increases and her army expands, to that extent 
they must and will be resisted. But just claims are not 
invalidated by association with unjust ones, and the 
just call for full consideration whether they stand alone 
or not. 

What, then, are the German grievances that may be 
considered just? The Treaty of Versailles has been 
subjected to heavy criticism in this country as well as 
Germany in the years since it was framed. Some of the 
criticism is well-founded, but by no means all. Mr. 
Lloyd George described the Treaty, when he presented 
it to the House of Commons, as “ terrible but just.” 
Lord Lothian, in the letter to the German delegation 
at Versailles, which he drafted for M. Clemenceau’s 
signature, spoke of it as “‘ fundamentally a peace of jus- 
tice’ and “a just settlement of the Great War.” Many 
provisions of the Treaty, such as the creation of 
an independent Poland with secure access to the sea, 
are challenged by no one. Many temporary pro- 
visions, such as the administration of the Saar by a 
League of Nations Commission, and the occupation of 
the Rhineland by Allied troops, have served their ends 
and ceased to be. One which was meant to endure 
much longer, that concerning reparations, has also 
lapsed. So have all the economic restrictions. The 
disarmament clauses have long been a dead letter. For 
the restraint on a union between Germany and Austria 
except with the consent of the League of Nations Council 
there was more to be said than is commonly appreciated ; 
an independent Austria was better for Europe’s welfare 
than a German Austria is likely to be, and though a 
desire for union on the part of both countries could not 
in fairness be opposed indefinitely, it was reasonable to 
give Austria time to be quite convinced that she did 
want union; as a matter of fact, it has been pretty 
clear since 1933, when the Nazis came into power in 
Germany, tha: she did not, and that she was capable 
economically of living in reasonabie prosperity as an 
independent State. 

Territorially, so far as Europe is concerned, there was 
not much wrong with the Treaty. It left several 


millions of minority populations under alien rule, byt 
that was inevitable in regions where populations were 
hopelessly intermingled; in any case there were four 
or five times as many under alien rule before the Wy 
and they had none of the guarantees of fair treatment 
which the Treaty gave them. Germany can, if she likes, 
make a grievance out of the loss of Danzig and Meme! 
and the severance of East Prussia from the rest of the 
Reich by the so-called Polish Corridor. But even Her 
Hitler has accepted the Corridor, and Danzig agg 
Memel are trifling matters. The lot of the Sudetep. 
deutsch in Czechoslovakia is no German grievance, for 
the Sudetendeutsch were never subjects of German , 
and a title to intervention on their behalf based on the 
German annexation of Austria, of which they were once 
citizens, is no just title. Their proper court of appeal is 
Geneva, not Berlin. 


The dispositions of the Treaty in respect of German 
territories outside Europe are another matter. By them 
Germany was stripped of every oversea possession 
she ever held, and if she protests today that the pr. 
visions effecting that were indefensible, it is hard to 
rebut the charge completely. President Wilson’s Four. 


teen Points, on the basis of which Germany laid down. 


her arms, stipulated for 


“a free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjust- 

ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance 

of the principle that in determining all such questions 

of sovereignty the interests of the populations concerned 

must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the 

Government whose title is to be determined.” 
Though that did not, as is often suggested, provide for 
consultation of the native populations, and though the 
mandate system instituted by the Treaty differs sub- 
stantially from annexation, Germany’s claim to have the 
colonial question reopened must be fairly faced. That 
does not necessarily involve restoring territory at present 
mandated to full German sovereignty ; there are other 
ways of removing discrimination between Germany and 
other European States in the matter of colonies. Butt 
does involve facing the complaint of discrimination ina 
spirit of justice. 

There remains one field, the economic, in which 
Germany’s difficulties could be substantially alleviated 
by international action. That is not a question 0 
justice for Germany, for no injustice is being done 
hér in that sphere. The tariffs which impede the entry 
of her products to other countries are, taken as a whole, 
substantially less formidable than the restrictions 0 
different kinds which impede the entry of foreig 
products into Germany. Germany is the great cxponett 
of national self-sufficiency, which means in most case 
penalising her population by substituting for serviceable 
foreign imports* home-produced articles more costly 
and less durable. But unless she is pledged to this 
policy at all costs for military reasons the advantage d 
relaxing it in return for the freer entry of German goods 
into foreign markets should be obvious. That 1s 2 
field in which co-operation between Great Britain an 
Germany is perfectly possible and should be mutually 
beneficial. An arrangement on such a basis, moreové 
might be only a beginning. Germany is incapable 4 
present of raising a foreign loan; yet there are mall 
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yses to Which she could put borrowed money profitably, 
ad it would be available if it could be made certain 
that it would not be used to stimulate the armament 
programme further ; that could only be ensured by the 

inning of an actual reduction of armaments by 
igternational agreement. If Herr Hitler is concerned 





chiefly with the welfare of his people, who are in no 
danger of external aggression from any quarter—certainly 
not from Russia—it is to considerations such as these 
that he will turn his mind. To a peacefully-minded 
Germany, Nazi or not, there would not only be no 
denial of justice, but none of generosity. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC 


N democratic countries the existence of a free Press 
| js held to be indispensable to the proper working 
of social and political institutions; in dictatorships 
strict control and censorship are thought essential to 
the security of the State and the Government. And 
both democracies and dictatorships are right by their 
own standards. Under a dictatorship a free Press is 
impossible ; without a free Press there can be no 
democracy. But one of the few subjects on which both 
agree is the importance of the Press itself. The demo- 
cratic view, however, has this advantage; a free Press 
can correct its own vices as well as extol its virtues. In 
England you can with impunity point out, according to 
your views, that the Daily Mail, the Express, or the 
Herald, have an interest in sensationalism, that The 
Times is a Vehicle of middle-class opinion, The Spectator 
perhaps an organ of what Herr Hitler calls “‘ damnable 
impartiality,” and each of these criticisms is likely to 
have an effect. But no one in Germany can admit that 
the Angriff or the Volkischer Beobachter only say what 
Dr. Goebbels wishes the public to believe. Where a 
Press is free it can criticise and cure its vices, and in 
recent years there have been no lack of critics of the 
British Press. 


Unfortunately such criticisms, even when true, are 
often made with insufficient knowledge. Many 
disinterested persons have thought it worth while to 
acquire an expert interest of the coal industry, banking, 
shipping, the motor industry. Few, except professional 
journalists, can speak with any degree of authority 
on the working of the newspaper industry, its elaborate 
ramifications, its relations with the public, with finance, 
with advertising; and for that reason criticism often 
fails to hit the mark. That excellent institution P.E.P. 
(Political and Economic Planning) has now published 
one of its exhaustive and valuable reports on the British 
Press, and everyone who is anxious not only to praise 
or blame but to understand the working of a free Press 
should give it the closest attention. Many of its statistics 
and conclusions are necessarily tentative or incomplete, 
owing to the methods by which they have been arrived 
at; some, relating to relative circulations, are out of 
date, owing to the increase in circulation of such papers 
as the Daily Express and the Daily Mirror (one belonging 
to the Beaverbrook group, one to the Harmsworth 
group). But its information is the best that is to be 
had and cannot fail to be illuminating. 

Of course, the first and fundamental fact about the 
British Press, which controls all its activities and deter- 
mines its nature, is that it is a large-scale modern industry 
in precisely the same sense as coal-mining or manu- 
facturing motor-cars. To be exact, it is the twelfth 
Most important industry in Great Britain, more important 
for instance than steel or shipping. It produces 1,377 
daily newspapers and 3,119 magazines and periodicals, 


and in 1934 every 100 families in the country bought 
95 morning and 57} evening papers every Cay, and 
130 Sunday newspapers a week. The estimated circu- 
lation of daily newspapers in 1936 was 19.05 millions 
and the net output of the industry was valued at 
£37,500,000. An industry of such a size is necessarily 
almost absolutely dependent on the tastes and demands 
of the public, which it can ignore or flout only at the 
risk of great financial loss. But for the Press, the 
problem of maintaining mass circulation is complicated 
by the duties and responsibilities of fulfilling a social 
function, of influencing and shaping public opinion. 
In fact, the character of the British Press is determined 
by the conflict between its financial interests and its 
social responsibilities. Given the financial structure 
of the Press, the responsibilities are discharged with 
remarkable faithfulness. The Report cites one strik- 
ing instance, the silence of the Press in the period 
before the Abdication. No external control was exer- 
cised; P.E.P. even suggests that the Government would 
have been grateful for a lead from the Press. The 
truth is that, rightly or wrongly, the Press by a self- 
denying ordinance refused to exploit “the biggest 
scoop of the century.” The efficiency with which the 
ordinance operated gives added force to P.E.P.’s sug- 
gestion that the Press might form a committee of control 
to prevent the intrusions into private life and other 
vulgarities of which it is accused. 


Yet such faults are for the most part only committed 
in response to demand. They are done because they 
pay. P.E.P. very sensibly points out that of 40,000,000 
newspaper readers over 90 per cent. have had no more 
than an elementary school education, many when 
elementary education was less efficient than today ; 
and that “only a minority spend more than, at most, 
a day or two away from their home town every year.” 
News, in many cases, must be interpreted to readers 
with no background of knowledge or experience. 
Especially is this so in foreign affairs, which is of little 
interest to the average reader; how, for instance, can 
papers arouse interest in Czechoslovakia when many 
do not even know of her existence? It is the most 
natural thing in the world that people should prefer 
to read, let us say, about “ the dogs ” than about countries 
and events of which they have no previous knowledge ; 
the only miracle is that the Press succeeds in arousing 
interest, and gives so much space to, subjects with so little 
direct appeal, and in this lies the justification of methods 
which sometimes seem “ sensational.” What is even 
more interesting is that the same feelings are shared by 
the readers of the “class” dailies that appeal to the well- 
educated and well-to-do. -It must be something of a 
shock to The Times leader-writers that their readers’ 
chief interest is in crime and divorce. 


But there are many such shocks to be obtained from 
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the Report. The most popular news items in the 
“‘ national”? morning papers are Accidents, Weather, 
and Local News, in that order. The newspaper which, 
according to P.E.P., has the most right to call itself 
national, because it penetrates equally into all parts of 
the country, is the Daily Herald; others which make 
greater claim to be national are read predominantly in 
the South. These conclusions are picked out from 
one chapter only of this fascinating Report, which as a 
whole throws much light not only on the Press but the 
social life of this country. And it seems to suggest 
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at least one encouraging conclusion. The Press itself 
is a growing and thriving industry, and given improve. 
ments in methods, and an extension in the Period of 
popular education, it seems inevitable that, by their 
very dependence on public taste, its products wil] not 
only -increase in quantity but improve in quality, A, 
standards of education rise, and they have risen, the 
standards of the Press must rise also, and the brightey 
future would seem to be with those papers which 
overrate rather than underrate the intelligence of th 
people. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CURIOUS point of personal and political history is 
raised by a passage in Lord Londonderry’s new book 
Germany and Ourselves. ‘‘ My tenure of office of Secretary of 
State [for Air],”” Lord Londonderry writes, ‘“‘ came to an end 
much to my regret in June, 1935. . . . Mr. Baldwin informed 
me that in his opinion the office of Air Minister must be 
held by a member of the House of Commons, an opinion 
which in view of the ever-increasing interest of the country 
in matters relating to the Air Force I had myself held for 
some time.” So Lord Londonderry stepped aside—and Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, appointed in his place, was sitting 
among the Lords, as Viscount Swinton, before the year was 
out, Mr. Baldwin having forgotten by that time that an Air 
Minister in the Commons was essential. The House of 
Commons has had to be content with an Under-Secretary 


ever since. 
* * * * 


In the recent German diplomatic changes there are two 
grounds for satisfaction; both the new permanent head 
of the Foreign Office and the new Ambassador in London 
are professional diplomats, fully familiar with the normal 
forms and methods of diplomatic intercourse. They, no 
doubt, conform sufficiently to Nazi Party standards, but they 
are not men who can be counted on to put the party first 
and their profession second. Baron von Weisziacker, the 
new Secretary of State at the Wilhelmstrasse, was for some 
years head of the League of Nations section in the Foreign 
Office, and that, together with his experience as Minister 
in democratic countries like Switzerland and Norway, has 
given him a valuable breadth of outlook. Dr. von Dircksen, 
who comes to London, is essentially the diplomate de carriére, 
and Carlton House Terrace is likely to lead a more normal 
life under him than under Herr von Ribbentrop. 

* * x *« 


“M.P. Slaps M.P.’s Face,” says the headline, and that 
really is all there is to say about it. All the same I turned 
with interest to (2) Hansard (6) The Times to see how those 
sober and dignified recorders of Parliamentary business 
dealt with an episode rather outside their usual beat. Hansard 
is admirably austere : 


“At this juncture the hon. Member for Seaham (Mr. Shinwell) 
crossed the Floor of the House and struck the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cleveland (Commander Bower) a blow in the face.”’ 
The Times, by comparison, is almost prolix : 

“At this point Mr. Shinwell rose from his place on the Front 
Opposition bench, crossed the Floor of the House to the second 
row of Government seats below the gangway, and with the open 
palm of his right hand struck Commander Bower, who was in the 
corner seat, a resounding blow on the left cheek.’’ 

Open palm, right hand, corner seat, resounding, left cheek— 
what a wealth of irrelevance. Give me the severe economy 
of Hansard. i 

«x *x * * 

It is curious with what unanimity eminent mathematicians 
decide to begin their names with an E. Take Dr. Einstein, 
and Sir Arthur Eddington, and Mr. Eagle. Or perhaps 








we ought not to take Dr. Einstein and Sir Arthur Eddington 
in view of what Mr. Eagle says about them. He says their 
doctrine of “curved space” is a brain-addling theory; 
he says it is the most deplorable episode of absurdity (this 
is no doubt a mathematical expression) in the history of 
science or of human thought ; he asks, “‘ was ever such sheer 
nonsense soberly introduced into sane science before the 
days of Einstein and Eddington?” So, Messrs. Einstein 
and Eddington being duly deflated and disposed of, there 
remains Mr. Eagle. Mr. Eagle is a lecturer in mathematics 
at Manchester University. 
* * * * 

It is bad news for the motor-driver—and a larger propor- 
tion of the population are motor-drivers today than ever 
before—that his insurance premiums are likely to be put up. 
The reasons are the number of accidents, due presumably 
largely to careless driving, but partly no doubt to the in- 
adequacy of the roads, and the tendency of juries to award 
heavy damages in cases that come into Court. The jury 
question is rather serious. There is no doubt about the 
tendency of twelve average men and women in a jury-bor 
to give an injured claimant the benefit of the doubt on the 
ground that “the insurance company can well afford to 
pay,” just as they give heavy damages in a libel action against 
a newspaper because after all ‘“‘ newspapers have plenty of 
money; they can afford it.” It may be magnificent; it 
may be charity ; but it is by no means always justice. 

* * * x 


The death of Sir John Davies provides the Prime Minister 
with a comfortable little job to bestow on some deserving 
follower. For Sir John was one of the three British Govern- 
ment nominees to the directorate of the Suez Canal 
Company, the other two being the Earl of Cromer and Sit 
Ian Malcolm. The remuneration is, I believe, in the region 
of £3,000 a year, and the work, which involves a pleasant trip 
to Paris once a month or so, far from onerous. There are 
many deserving back-benchers and civil servants and private 
secretaries whose declining years would be considerably 


‘sweetened by the opportunity of doing their duty by the 


Canal (on the usual terms). 
* x * *x 

Someone has sent me a copy of a guide to the exhibition of 
decadent art which is now touring the principal cities of 
Germany under the auspices of one of the departments of 
Dr. Goebbels’ Ministry of Enlightenment and Propaganda. 
The purpose of the exhibition is to show what Germany has 
been saved from by Herr Hitler and his henchman. The 
works collected are by Jewish and Communist artists, or 4s 
Goebbels would say “ artists,” and the reproductions in the 
guide are uniformly entertaining if not uniformly edifying. 
Some ingenious juxtapositions of masterpieces of modem 
art with the productions of incurable lunatics in madhouses 
put a heavy premium on madness as against modernity. 
There is a lot to be said for such an exhibition in this country. 
A great deal, of course, would depend on who did the select- 
ing ; I should like to reserve that for myself. JANUS. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


HE forcible seizure of Austria has brought us back with 

T startling reality to the “ Mittel-Europa ” with which 

we were all familiar in the War, and some of us much earlier. 

There were three alternative directions in which the 

tremendous energy and efficiency of Germany could expand. 

She could penetrate Russia, whether by conquest or by 

ceful and economic influence; with the assistance of 

Austro-Hungary, which tended to become more and more a 

kind of German “‘ annexe,” she might break a way through 

South-Eastern Europe in the direction of Baghdad and Cairo ; 

or she might choose the heroic road of direct conflict with 

Britain on the seas. It was her misfortune that the different 

directions were attempted simultaneously, resulting in a 

hostile world coalition and in defeat. 

Germany always had two alternative policies with regard 
to Russia. The first was peaceful penetration, and the 
second was war. Apart from moral considerations, the first 
was infinitely more profitable, and was pursued with the 
greatest SUCCESS from the time of Bismarck to the World War. 
Then Germany threw all this good work on to the rubbish 
heap and attempted direct conquest. In a map served out 
by the German authorities to the troops, of which I possessed 
a copy, Germany was shown as extending, after the War, 
as far as and including St. Petersburg; and over Moscow 
was written the word Austria. The War was disastrous both 
to Germany and to Russia. Both countries were humiliated 
and isolated ; and in the next fifteen years they naturally 
drew closer together in a friendship which was sealed by the 
Treaty of Rapallo. This, no doubt, remained the policy of 
Blomberg and ‘Tukhachevsky. But with Adolf Hitler 
Germany returned to the policy of menace, from which she 
has never since departed. 

Hitler came to power largely by means of the programme 
contained in his Mein Kampf. That book contains the 
following passage : 

“Only then will that foreign policy be recognised as right, when 
within a hundred years two hundred and fifty million Germans will 
live on this continent, not herded together as factory hands for the 
rest of the world, but as peasants and workmen, who by their work 
mutually guarantee a life to each other. . . . When we are talking 
of more ground and room in Europe, we can in the first place only 
think of Russia and the border States dependent on her. . . . The 

igantic Empire in the East is ripe for collapse, and the end of the 
seg domination in Russia will also be the end of a Russian State 
Only radically abridged translations into French and 
English have been allowed ; but these words still stand in 
the official German, and they are the most direct of threats 
of aggression on Russia. 

Hitler came to power with the watchword of the extinction 
of Bolshevism, though, in my opinion, the methods which he 
has used are the best way of giving it a longer life ; but it is 
quite clear from the passage quoted that the real threat 
relates much less to principles than to territory. 

On the further side of Russia, the same circumstances 
have produced the same menace. Communism was certainly 
the first of the post-War threats of world domination ; and 
after its failure in Western Europe—marked by the collapse 
of the General Strike in England in 1926—Communist 
activity turned eastward and at one time was even an internal 
danger in Japan. The Japanese Government reacted with 

same vigour as Hitler did in Germany, and from that 

time onward the army took the bit between its teeth. Par- 
liamentary institutions and friendship with Britain signifi- 
cantly faded away together, and Japan launched out on a 
policy in which the watchword was the defeat of Bolshevism, 
but the practice was the large-scale seizure of foreign territory, 
Which is still going on under our eyes. 

These were the antecedents of the so-called “ Anti- 
Comintern Pact” concluded just at the time when Com- 





AND THE EMPIRE 


By SIR BERNARD PARES 


munism in Russia had retreated into a programme of . 
“socialism in one country” and the Communist leaders 
were beginning to disappear in a ruthless process of mutual * 
extinction. 

The third partner in the Anti-Comintern Pact is Italy, 
and there, too, Communism can no longer raise its head. The 
conjunction of these three Powers makes it geographically 
clear that the motive force of the Pact is the desire for terri- 
torial aggression (or is it perhaps true that in Abyssinia 
Italy was principally engaged in extinguishing Communism ?). 
We have then three “ fretful States”; and it would be 
quite inadequate to suggest that the three are “ fretting ” 
without reason. But it is only with the help of hypnotism 
that any intelligent Englishman can fail to see that this 
joint world threat is from the “have nots” against the. 
“haves” and that, if “having” is an offence, far the 
greatest offender is the British Empire, where the extent 
of possessions is least of all balanced by the means of defence. 
The league of these three Powers presents a symmetrical 
scheme, which necessarily challenges the attention of our 
experts of defence. Italy is, in a sense, secondary. She 
threatens our road to our eastern possessions. Meanwhile, 
Germany and Japan, closing in on both sides, can threaten 
to turn the bulk of the Eurasian continent into a block 
dominion, just such as was planned against England by 
Napoleon and Alexander I at Tilsit, a threat which we 
resisted to the utmost of our forces. 

And what case can we put up? Take Australia, on whose 
deserted northern shores Japanese settlers are even now 
landing. We do not use them ourselves, for we cannot 
persuade our people to emigrate; but we refuse access to 
them to others; and at the same time we do not really 
defend them. Napoleon gave us a lesson which we have 
not learned even yet. As our Oversea Dominions still rely 
on the home forces for their defence a blow, such as his on 
the West Indies in 1805, draws the British Fleet after it ; 
and it was this that gave him the opportunity to put Villeneuve 
between Nelson and the Channel. Conditions are not different 
now. We have nothing that is really defensible east of 
Singapore. The motto of “ splendid isolation ” put forward 
with such pathetic imbecility by the Beaverbrook Press could 
only save us if we and the British Empire could be neatly 
collected and carried away to safety in, say, the planet of 
Mars. It is equally imbecile to boast of an Empire on which 
“the sun never sets”; for it is obviously the most difficult 
empire to defend. 

We are offered an alternative. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg 
in his Nazi text-book The Future of German Foreign Policy 
proposes this deal : 

“ Germany honestly renounces her ‘ crusading ’ policy of the time 
of William II ; she demands in return unconditional English support 
—even against France—for the acquisition of territory in Eastern 
Europe, . . . for the support of at least 100 million Germans.” 

The “ crusading policy ” means, of course, the acquisition 
of colonies. Latterly, Hitler has altered all that. To judge 
from his recent and repeated pronouncements, the colonies 
taken from Germany at Versailles are, so to speak, to be 
handed in at the porter’s lodge of the palace before access 
is allowed to the audience chamber—that is, they are to 
be restored without any guid pro quo. But were I compelled 
to choose between giving back the colonies and giving him 
a free hand eastwards, in the most direct interests of the 
British Empire I would certainly choose the former. I am 
sorry that we took the colonies; it was certain to drive 
the bottled-up energies of Germany in other and nearer 
directions ; but while we have our sea power they are hardly 
defensible by Germany, and in another war they could 
be taken again. 
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But what Hitler plainly desires is not scattered 
Oversea possessions, but a great continental block empire, 
which must be infinitely more formidable to us. It is we 
who will then have the scattered possessions, at which, 
with the interior lines in their possession, Germany or Japan 
can strike out in any direction; and that, as I understand 
it, is Hitler’s dream of eastern aggression. I recall an able 
and serious German pamphlet from the end of the War, 
The March Eastward; or Russiax Siberia as the Goal of 


German Military and Econome Policy. It harmonises 
entirely with the programme of Mein Kampf. In those 


great empty spaces, “ equivalent,” says the writer, “to a 
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second North America,” and full of the richest Material 
resources, the one positive factor is the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and, as was proved in the Intervention, the holder 
of that railway holds Siberia. He can strike in any direction 
whether China or India; and the only thing which j 
required is an understanding with Japan. 

It is in these conditions that the old “ Mittel-Europa * i 
again upon us; and for France it is a matter of life and 
death. If I am right, the question of potential friends jg 
quite as important to us as the question of potential amy. 
ment, aid we must not lose the one support while Waiting 
for the other. 


FROM 1914 TILL NOW: IL THE PEACE 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HE Great War, which to the survivors seemed to have 
lasted a lifetime, was over in four and a quarter years. 
Before the Germans laid down their arms, the Habsburg 
empire had broken up, and Russia had been forced to accept a 
humiliating peace at German dictation. The treatment of 
Russia, and the statements of German “ intellectuals,” 
ministers of religion, and prominent leaders of commerce 
and industry about the terms which a victorious Germany 
would exact from the Western Powers strengthened the Allied 
view that any durable peace must exclude the possibility 
of a revival of German militarism. In this respect the war 
aims of the Allied Powers were constant; otherwise they 
changed between 1914 and 1918. This change was inevitable. 
The Allies had been taken by surprise : they had not planned 
the war; they could not foresee its course. 

Many factors contributed to this extension of war aims, 
and determined the frame of mind in which the Allies drew 
up their terms of peace. The horror and intensity of the 
war brought the view that war—modern war waged according 
to the German military school—was a crime, and_ that 
“ responsibility ” for the war could be expressed in terms of 
guilt. This view (and certain technical reasons of drafting) 
led to the inclusion of a clause in the treaty defining the 
responsibility of Germany and her allies for the war, with the 
implication that responsibility meant guilt. The peoples of 
the Allied countries also considered that it was dangerous, as 
well as inequitable, to admit that a nation “ responsible ” 
for a war should not make good even a considerable portion 
of the damage done. The Allies waived any right to exact 
“‘ penalties,” but the notion of punishment coloured their 
ideas. In their reply to the German observations on the 
draft treaty of peace the Allies wrote that the settlement was 
“‘ frankly not based upon a condonation of the events of 
1914-18. It would not be a peace of justice if it were.” 

The conception of “ justice *’ dominated the minds of the 
Allied Powers. How could it find expression? The causes 
of the War, the events of 1914-18 led, by a natural and obvious 
sequence, to an emphasis upon political freedom and the 
rights of small nations. This emphasis was increased by a 
wish to find some counter-ideology to Bolshevism, and, above 
all, by the attitude of the United States. The European 
Allies had to define their war aims in terms of which American 
opinion would approve. Thus Mr. Wilson had an outstand- 
ing importance. Mr. Wilson knew little of Europe. He 
thought on the lines of American political experience: a 
country with plenty of elbow room, where frontiers could be 
drawn in the large, and left unguarded. The tradition of 
the American people gave a moral and pacific value to demo- 
cratic forms of government. 

Hence Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points. These Points were 
accepted by the Allies; they included the restoration of an 
independent Poland, freedom for the nationalities under 
Habsburg rule, and “a general association of nations .. . 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small 


States alike.” These were not ignoble ideas ; they contained 
the possibilities of a better Europe. Yet, it was extra. 
ordinarily difficult to apply them without inconsistency o¢ 
harshness. They meant the creation of new States including 
a great deal of debatable land—debatable on Strategical, 
economic, ethnological, historical and cultural grounds, 
How could priority of claims to “ self-determination” ty 
settled ? Was the “ general association of nations ” to include 
Russia, where the Bolsheviks had declared war, at all events 
in intention, upon every State which was not Communist? 
Was Germany to take part in guaranteeing the “ political 
independence and territorial integrity” of States created out 
of territory formerly belonging (no matter how acquired) 
to herself and her allies ? Would the new States, enjoying 
political sovereignty for the first time, show forbearance and 
tact to their former masters ? 

Thus the Allies were committed to the enforcement of a 
settlement of an extremely difficult kind. They had to make 
this settlement quickly. Those who were not contemporary 
with the peace settlement cannot realise today how near 
Europe came to anarchy in the months when the armies of 
the Western Powers, suddenly relieved from the fearful 
strain of war, insisted upon rapid demobilisation, and, with 
ever diminishing striking power, the Allies had to deal with 
a Europe in which Poles and Czechs, Poles and Germans, 
Poles and Ukrainians, Austrians and Jugo-Slavs were already 
fighting, and Bolshevist Russia was continuing its speculation 
ad la baisse. In these circumstances it is a little absurd to 
complain that the improvised machinery of the Peace Confer- 
ence did not function with the regularity of a long-established 
government department. As in other conferences of this 
kind, every important question became enmeshed in detail 
until the knots had to be cut by the leaders. These leaders 
had suffered from the strain of the war; they had to con 
sider the domestic problems of their own countries. They 
were subject to clamour from the Press and from advocates 
of every cause and claim. 

These facts had one unforeseen result. The treaty of 
Versailles was a “ dictated ” treaty. The victors in war have 
generally dictated the major terms of a peace settlement. 
If the Germans had been invited to talk over the treaty of 
Versailles, the Allies would have had to insist upon their 
main demands after argument on every point, or no peace 
would have been made, and Europe would have collapsed 
into anarchy. Neyertheless, the Germans have never ceased 
to complain of the “ dictated ” treaty, and, for this reas, 
have refused to give it any moral value. In fact, the dictation 
was due partly to the Germans themselves, partly to Mr. 
Wilson, and least of all to the French: The French envisaged 
a preliminary treaty which would be presented to the Germats 
for signature ; the details would be settled at leisure, and aftet 
discussion. The first breach in this plan was made by te 
German insistence upon a pré-armistice agreement which 
went beyond the military conditions necessary for ending 
hostilities. This insistence did away with the need for é 
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minaty peace, and made it appear that the Germans 
e already agreed in principle to the terms which the Allies 
ihen drew up in detail. Hence the indignation of the Allies 
ghen the Germans later began to argue against these terms. 
fren $0, the French plan might have been followed, if Mr. 
Wilson had not wanted to include the constitution of the 
League of Nations in any treaty. Mr. Wilson’s reasons 
were sound. If the constitution of the League were deferred 
until after the treaty establishing new States and new frontiers, 
iissatisfied States might refuse to join it. If the treaty 
contained the Covenant of the League, there would be no 
escape. Mr. Wilson’s plan involved delay ; nothing was 
gttled at the beginning of March, 1919. At this point, the 
rincipals left the Conference for a time. In their absence 
the different commissions with their general instructions clear, 
nade rapid progress. On the return of the leaders, a pre- 
liminary peace was still possible, but Mr. Wilson was now 
ywertain of getting even one treaty through the Senate, 
and did not wish to double his risks and his labours. M. 
Ckmenceau also saw that the Germans were determined to 
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resist at every point, and that if he did not get his full terias 
in the first treaty, he would not get them at all. 

Thus, for all their hopes of a better Europe, the Allies 
failed to give their settlement a good start. What of the 
Germans? It is hard to pass judgement upon the attitude 
of a courageous people which had suffered terribly from the 
mistakes of its rulers. Yet it may be said that the German 
condemnation of the treaty from A to Z was a political 
blunder. The Germans lumped together in this condemnation 
decisions which were not unreasonable and matters on which 
they had very real grievances. They made it plain that they 
thought the whole settlement an outrage, and that they 
would do nothing to make it work, and all they could to 
evade it. They did not realise one consequence of this 
attitude. They were throwing away all chance of convincing 
the world that the long-standing fear of German militarism 
was over. They made peaceful revision of the treaty immensely 
more difficult because they had once again forgotten Bismarck’s 
wise advice that Germany ought to pursue a policy of limited 
aims, 


FRONT 


By MAJOR LAWRENCE ATHILL 


N almost every State activity there are two partners : the 
oficial and the public. In some the unofficial partner 
merely foots the bill. In others, such as local government, 
private citizens play an important part, but in numbers 
which are small compared with the population. In Air 
Raid Precautions we in this country have, perhaps for the 
first time, a public service which depends for its efficiency 
on the active co-operation of every citizen. 

Much has been written about the use or superfluity of 
the official partner, his activities and his shortcomings, his 
plans and lack of them. But comment on the unofficial 
partner has been confined almost entirely to a question mark. 
What, it is asked, has he got to do? Public opinion has 
hardly reached the point of asking what, if anything, he has 
done. Yet he has done much. 

In answer to the first question, the man in the street and, 
to a less extent, the man in the country lane, have several 
simple things to do and one which, in many cases, is not 
so simple. In the simple things he needs a tutor, but in 
the hard one he must school himself, for it is a matter of 
self-discipline which can be acquired neither by proxy nor 
by rote. 

In the last War there was much talk of each man “ doing 
his bit.” If and when war comes to us again, it may bring 
his, her or its “‘ bit” to many men, women and children in 
this island, Willy-nilly, regardless of age, sex or scruple, 
they may find themselves in the réle of the serving soldier, 
in need of the military virtues. They will have no weapon 
of counter-attack, though others may wield one for them. 
But each will have a fort to hold: the fort of his or her own 
undismay. It will be a fight of moral steadfastness against 
material intimidation and destruction, and moral steadfastness 
is a fruit which thrives but poorly on an unpruned tree. 

It is a quality often divorced from vigour of body, but 
closely allied to bodily control. Your frail, pain-racked 
woman stands often highest in the scale of human heroism 
because her moral fibre is close-knit by constant effort and 
restraint. Your hard-pressed bread-winner, stinting himself 
to keep his home together and launch his children on the 
world, saving his shillings for the short yearly holiday, 
spending his scanty hours of day-lit leisure on his few square 
yards of treasured garden, is schooled by circumstance in 
self-control. The fort of such as these stands in no great 
danger, for its defences are tested every day. 

_ But how many of us, like the amateur play-actor too 
idle to learn his part, comfort ourselves with the reflection 
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that it will be “ all right on the night” ? I wonder if it will 
be. When a life-time’s security is shattered by the crash of 
falling bombs, when death in unseen waves laps at our window- 
panes—yes, and perhaps finds a chink to enter by—and little 
children watch our faces for the cue to calmness or panic, 
will our upper lips be quite as stiff and steady as we would 
wish ? Have we in the past looked on our faculty of self- 
control as private property, to be nurtured or neglected 
only to our own gain or loss? If so, we are wrong today, 
for tomorrow it may be our country’s main defence. Make 
no mistake about it. The training of self-control is the 
first and great precaution. 

Then comes the familiarity which kills too great respect 
even if it does not breed contempt. It is always the unknown 
which is most terrifying. Only three days ago I heard it 
said that an air raid on a crowded town was too horrible to 
contemplate. It is so horrible and yet so possible that, 
the more it horrifies each one of us, the less that one can 
afford not to contemplate it, calmly, deliberately and without 
hysteria. And the best form of contemplation is the study 
in advance of all its features. Nor, for this study, need 
we await the coming of our Warden or the intervention of 
our Air Raid Precautions Officer. 


In 1935 the Home Office called on the two great societies 
of the British Red Cross and the Order of St. John. 
Would they, they were asked, co-operate in the task of training 
the civil population in First Aid, which in this connexion 
is closely akin to self-help ? The two societies shouldered 
the burden, and since then, slowly at first but with gathering 
momentum, they have gone forward side by side, in close 
alliance. The Order of St. John, which is numerically the 
stronger society, has instructed its 80,000 members in Air 
Raid Precautions, and some 75 per cent. have passed the 
elementary test. In addition, thousands of the outside 
public have been trained and successfully examined. The 
British Red Cross Society has issued certificates of various 
grades to close on 33,000 persons, members of their branches 
or outsiders. 

All these, you must remember, are unofficial partners in 
the enterprise. Soldiers, sailors, policemen, firemen, official 
guardians of the nation’s safety, receive instruction at the 
Government centres ;_ but with them I would not deal now, 
except at the point of contact between the official and the 
non-official worker. For to certain graduates of the voluntary 
societies official recognition has been granted. Grade I 
instructors trained and certified by the Societies rank with 
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those who have qualified at the Government centres. They 
are officially authorised to instruct the public and local authority 
is encouraged to make use of them. In these men and women, 
whose number already approaches 3,000, the newly appointed 
Air Raid Precautions Officer finds his ready-made coadjutors. 
What have these people learnt in their varying degrees, 
elementary or advanced? For what they have learnt you 
may learn tomorrow if you will, through the same channels. 
Roughly they have learnt four things: the probable nature 
of attack from the air, the gases likely to be used and their 
respective properties and action; the fitting and care of 
respirators and the steps by which the risk of personal injury 
may be minimised ; the choice and preparation of gas-proof 
shelters in their own homes ;_ and the action to take if they or 
their neighbours do become infected or contaminated. 
With public services, the decontamination of areas, the 
maintenance of communications and the re-establishment 
of normal conditions they are not primarily concerned, 
although they may become so if they go a step further and 
volunteer to be Wardens or to co-operate in other ways 
with local authority. But they have been familiarised 
with the danger. They will not be safe if a high-explosive 
bomb drops on their head or fire overpowers their defences. 
They and the rest of us must, at a pinch, take a soldier’s 
risk, and even the best entrenched soldier is not immune 
from danger. But, granted the measure of self-control 


===> 
which each of us must foster for himself, they have the added 
weapon of knowledge with which to hold their fort. : 

This knowledge has been acquired individually, by the 
simple expedient of applying either to the local or central 
representative of the St. John Brigade or British Red Cross 
Society. Sometimes it has been acquired corporatiyely 
when employers of labour have arranged with one of th 
Societies to give instruction to their staff, and in this matter 
at once so easy and so essential, a great burden of responsibility 
rests upon every employer. But the great point is that 
has been acquired, and that without waiting for Air Raij 
Wardens or Precautions Officers. 

Here is performance, concrete and positive. No one 
could attend one of the St. John Instructors’ courses, as | 
did recently, and fail to be struck with the competeng 
sometimes amounting to brilliancy, of the lecturers oF be 
the businesslike demeanour of the students. The unoffici! 
partner has got down to the job. The trail to individy 
preparedness has been blazed. Without losing sight of th 
importance of comprehensive official schemes and precautions, 
let us remember that it is by this individual preparednes, 
which daily grows easier to attain, that the fortress of th: 
nation’s courage is best entrenched and the danger of assault 
upon it best averted. 

[We hope to publish next week an article on Air Raid 
Precautions in Paris.] 


IRELAND TODAY: IV. THE SILENT REVOLUTION 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


[This is the fourth of a short series of articles on Ireland in its domestic and external aspects. 
Next week’s article, which will conclude the sertes, will deal with “ The Future of Eire”’| 


OUTHERN IRELAND at the beginning of 1932, when 
the Cosgrave Administration ended, was in many ways 
little different from Ireland before the Treaty. Symbols 
of emancipation, which always impressed and often misled 
visitors, had naturally been attached to the facade of the 
new State. The tricolour had dispossessed the Union flag. 
New stamps and coinage circulated. One insipid national 
anthem had been replaced by another no less insipid. Streets 
bore new names, Irish or with associations in Irish history, 
though no one used them except in English translations. 
The army had changed from khaki to green, the post-boxes 
to green from red, the police from green to blue. Attempts 
were made to make people talk Irish. Behind this facade 
a wide programme of social reform had been undertaken. 
- The educational system had been reorganised, local govern- 
ment had been overhauled, a poor law system, which had 
never been suitable for Irish conditions and had grown out 
of date even in England, had been replaced by a more 
workable scheme. The position of agriculture, the country’s 
basic industry, had been enormously improved by a scientific 
policy of standardisation; the problem of providing indus- 
trial power had been solved by the electrification of the 
Shannon ;_ transport facilities had been incalculably increased. 
Despite the symbols of constitutional change and the sub- 
stance of social reform, life in Ireland nevertheless went on 
in many ways much as it did before. 

The Irish Free State owed its existence to the success 
of a political revolution, but the reorganisation of the 
country was followed by few of the social consequences 
which generally follow revolution. The men who directed 
the reorganisation of Southern Ireland, from the end of the 
Civil War down to 1932, were practical men, less concerned 
with the forms than with the efficiency of government, 
allowing national sentiment &ts head when it was desirable 
for it to have it, but refusing to subscribe to the zealotry 
which demanded that every British model should be scrapped 
merely because it was British. The conservatism of their 
administration allowed the effects of the political revolution 
to mature gradually and without dislocating the internal 





economy of the country. Power had passed from one clas 
to another, but its transference was entirely unsensationd), 
Social barriers were broken down piece by piece. Such 
survivors of the former ascendancy as had not rushed into 
exile, refusing to attempt to regain through merit a position 
no longer tenable through privilege, found their circum- 
stances much less intolerable than they had feared. Stardards 
of living altered gradually. The professions received 
transfusion of new blood. A democracy grew in a country 
that had for centuries been oligarchically ruled, but grew 
without involving the mass of its members in a socid 
upheaval. There were many groups in the country whos 
lives were insignificantly affected by the change : those on 
whom change pressed closer had the chance of learning to 
walk before they were made to run. 

With Mr. de Valera’s acquisition of power in 1932, thi 
cautious mode of progress was changed abruptly to a gallop. 
He was elected to office on a programme which promised 
its chief inducements the abolition of the oath of allegiance, 
the retention of the land annuities and the reduction of tax 
tion. The third promise still waits to be kept, but the other 
two measures were put into effect without delay. The result 
were tariff reprisals from Great Britain and the economic wal. 
The effect of these manoeuvres, which Mr. de Valera had very 
probably foreseen, was a decisive change in the social develop- 
ment of Southern Ireland. The change was at the outst 
as much emotional as economic. The electorate, which hai 
grown quietly materialistic under a business man’s adminis- 
tration, realised with delight that politics could still be 
dramatic. It had once more a grievance against Englané, 
which it could feel involved a matter of principle. Unde! 
cover of this enthusiasm Mr. de Valera successfully brought 
nationalism into the economic sphere and framed and pul 
into effect an economic policy which largely reversed the 
policy of his predecessors. He declared the necessity & 
making the country self-contained and self-supporting. ! 
was no longer to be England’s dairy farm. In place of tht 
traditional cattle-raising, the Government encouraged t 
cultivation of wheat, for which unfortunately the Int 
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climate 1s much less well suited. Industrial development was 
yshed forward at a reckless pace. Factories were scattered 
throughout the country, in obedience toa principle of decen- 
rrlisation, protected by new or increased tariffs. On certain 
roducts, formerly imported in substantial quantities, there 
yg an absolute ban. This policy involved a complete 
reversal of the Irish economic system, the more dangerous 
pecause of the moment when it was put into commission. 

The economic war made the process from an agricultural 
| .onomy towards industrialism a succession of shocks. ‘The 

purchasing power of the farmers, prevented from dis- 
ing of their produce, declined ; the new factories were 
thereby deprived of a part of their internal market and had 
to be heavily subsidised ; finally the farmers had themselves 
wy be subsidised in order that they might be able to buy the 
products of the subsidised factories. 

The situation has been somewhat improved in the interval 
by the relaxation of some of the rigours of the economic war, 
tut the equilibrium of the Irish economic system has not 
heen regained. From 1932 down to the present day the 
Government’s policy has been to develop industry at the 
espense of agriculture. It has undoubtedly given the towns 
an appearance of prosperity, but the rural areas are in a 
desperate condition. An enormous number of heterogeneous 
objects, previously imported, are now produced by native 
industry. Many of these industries will not for some time 
te able to pay their way, more will never be able to produce 
without requiring from the consumer an enormously inflated 
price, some, such as the industrial alcohol factories, have 
iready proved themselves impossibly uneconomic. Since 
1931 the cost of living in Southern Ireland has increased by 
thirteen points, compared with an increase of ten in Great 
Britain. The farmers have naturally been the hardest hit ; 
for produce which in 1931 they would have obtained a pound 
they now get about fourteen shillings, while they have to 
pay a pound for goods which in 931 would have cost only 
sixteen shillings. But even the relatively pampered towns 
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have been severely hit. There is hardly anything in general 
domestic use whose price has not been increased by some 
tariff or regulation. Bacon, tea, potatoes, sugar, all cost 
substantially more than they do in Great Britain ; bread is a 
whole third dearer, because the millers have to use about 
40 per cent. of Irish flour bought at a fixed and guaranteed 
price. 

There is no sign that the upward trend of living costs 
has yet reached its peak, and the unpopularity which the 
Government enjoys throughout the country areas because 
of them appears to be just beginning to spread to the towns. 
Virtually the only electorally useful result of its economic 
policy towards which it can point is the decrease in the 
number of unemployed. It has progressed but a very small 
distance towards its primary object of making the country 
self-supporting. And even if by some freak of circumstance 
it did achieve that end it would have a new difficulty to face 
as a consequence. During the last financial year no less than 
one-third of the revenue of Southern Ireland came from 
customs duties on imports ; the success of the Government’s 
industrial policy would involve the closure of that source of 
revenue. The deficiency could be met only by increased 
taxation, which the country could not easily bear. 

The social effects of the Government’s economic policy 
have been an increasing urbanisation and the creation of that 
novelty in the Irish scene, a native middle class. This 
middle class is more materialistic than any other class in 
Ireland, more enterprising, and infinitely less prepossessing. 
Its chief objectives, like those of the middle class in Great 
Britain, are to make money and to maintain appearances. 
It is dangerously semi-educated and fiercely philistine. It is 
the product of nationalist idealism, but it may prove to be 
the rock on which traditional ways of life will shatter and 
dissolve, for unless the farmer’s position is restored it will 
form the backbone of the new democratic State. In its 
existence and activity it symbolises the difference between 
nationalist Ireland and Ireland before the Treaty. 


HOLIDAYS NEARER HOME 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


HE problem of holidays gets harder and harder every 
day. One essential in a holiday is that it should 
provide a change from our normal life, and many of us are 
9 constituted that we cannot find the change which we 
need within the limits imposed by the external conditions 
of the English climate and the internal condition of the 
English kitchen. We are therefore forced to seek what we 
want abroad. But where in Europe now can we find change 
without its being change for the worse ? 
The difficulty used to be choosing from all the various 
temptations that were presented. Should we follow the 
tradition of our grandfathers, and admire the masterpieces 
of painting in the Italian galleries, or that of our grand- 
mothers and enjoy the little hill-towns of Tuscany? Or 
should we be more outspokenly romantic and go down the 
Rhine with our Baedeker, our Mark Twain and our Lorelei ? 
Alternatively we could accord with more modern taste, and 
go in Rousseauesque pursuit of the noble peasant on the 
Bavarian Alps, tempering our high-mindedness with an 
occasional aesthetic debauch in a Baroque monastery. Or 
there was Holy Week in Seville, or winter sports in upper 
Austria (so much cheaper and so much nicer than Switzer- 
and), or Salzburg (so much gayer than Bayreuth), or Vienna 
‘so much brighter than Berlin). And then there was always 
Russia, which till within the last few years was the happiest 
bunting-ground for the tourist who wants something different. 
But of all this what is now left for us? The hill towns 
ot Tuscany no longer look their best with their walls covered 
with the dicta or the profile of the Duce. The sounds of 
Giovanesza or the military word of command too often 
iatetrupt one’s study of the masterpieces of Italian art, and 





the beauty of the landscape is too frequently blotted by the 
flight of aeroplanes. The Bavarian peasant no longer looks 
so noble in a brown shirt, and the Baroque monasteries are 
not so attractive when we have to say: “ Heil Hitler,” 
before the custodian will admit us. The Holy Week 
at Seville has given place to an auto-da-fé; and Toledo is no 
more. And now Salzburg has gone the way of Bayreuth, 
and Vienna the way of Berlin. 

And so our choice is limited. For though the leisured 
can still go far afield and, in the ends of Europe or in other 
continents, find the kind of interest which they need, those 
of us who only have our three or four weeks can’t take so 
wide a view. True there is still one country in Central 
Europe which one can visit without moral disapproval, 
namely, Czechoslovakia ; but, lovely though it is, the sound 
of Hitler’s troops marching is too near to allow the visitor 
that sense of security which is essential to a holiday. Even 
the splendour of Prague and the romance of its great palaces 
cannot make their full appeal when all around men are 
shouting that they will fight for the freedom of their country, 
and when it is clear that they may actually have to do se 
within a very short time. 

In the north there is more choice, and many holiday makers 
will find themselves going to Scandinavia, only because it is 
hard to find any alternative. Now on paper there is much tc 
be said for going to Denmark or Sweden or Norway. Anyone 
whose moral feelings are greater than his aesthetic sensibility 
will certainly enjoy such a visit. The Scandinavians are the 
very best sort of people, who seem to have all the advantages 
of being progressive without any of the unpleasantness. They 
have achieved real democracy of a kind, and one which is 
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apparent at every step. So, for instance, it is an actual pleasure 
to drive through the suburbs of Stockholm—a compliment 
which cannot be paid to many capitals. Everywhere one sees 
the most efficient kind of new housing system, the most up-to- 
date public services, and an astonishingly high general level of 
prosperity. So much for the moral side of the matter. But 
when one comes to look at the beauties of the place—the 
Venice of the North, remember—after the first shock produced 
by the extraordinary position of the city built round its series 
of lakes, everything seems to be a disappointment: and one 
very soon forms the conclusion that, though there is nothing 
of real vulgarity in the town, there is also nothing which could 
be possibly called first-rate, not even the very pretty town hall. 
In fact one is likely to get into the state of mind of longing to 
see something that was really horrible, anything, in fact, to 
get away from the safe respectability of the whole city. But 
this is no doubt captious ; and to balance up the account it is 
vital to look at the country as well as the towns. It is not for 
so incurable an anti-romantic as me to judge of the beauty 
of the Swedish and Norwegian mountains, but I take it on the 
opinion of experts that they are magnificent, and, of course, 


es 


if you like fjords, and birches and midni 
never go anywhere except Norway. 

But there are other choices nearer home; and 
solution to all these difficulties is offered by our close 
bour, France, who has been terribly neglected in the bs 
years when the attractions of more remote countries and th 
lure of Central Europe have half ruined her tourist trade 
But she can give us almost all that other countries can off, 
If you want sun, there is the south coast. If you like tel 
mountains there is enough of the Alps to keep you busy for 
a time. If you like little mountains there is a vast Variety 
combined with all kinds of scenery. If you want art, then 
is architecture in sufficient quantity and variety to satisfy 
all tastes, from the Roman remains in Provence to the newest 
works of Corbusier. If you want food and drink, it wou 
be insane to go elsewhere. And after all if we Stay at hom 
we are not limited to England. For those who can unde. 
stand the language there are the Highlands of Scotland, 
even more fascinating, the fogs and bogs of Ireland. If you 
want contrast with your own English life and temperamen, 
you will get it there just as keenly as in Italy or Austria, 
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NEW INDIA? 


By RANJEE 


HILE inspecting our estate the other day I made the 
acquaintance of a peasant-proprietor. He at once 
invited me to dine with him, because, as he put it, “‘ it was 
my father who had made him what he was.” He was most 
anxious “to entertain me: so I went to see him in his own 
surroundings. 

He was, I may say, a tall, powerful man, with a chin like a 
boxer’s fist and a body like a buttress. He was at home, 
assiduously reading the Koran. A fine black dog, with a 
thick furry coat, stood by his side, wagging his tail. A 
parrot in a cage was preening its wings, crying now and 
again: “ Tobah! Tobah!” (O hell! O hell!). The man 
received me with extreme cordiality but with not a trace of 
servility. I liked him and his free and easy manners at once. 
Soon we fell into conversation. 

“* Well,” I began at last, “‘ how do you like these new times ? 
Weren’t the old days better ? ” 

“No,” he replied after a long while, combing his big 
black beard with his fingers. “It is true that in the past 
there was much cheapness: you could get a pound of butter 
for a couple of annas and a goat or lamb for eight annas or 
so; and there was more humdurdi (fellow-feelings). In 
those days it did not happen that while one ate a bellyful, 
another sucked a dry bone. Such selfishness was not known. 
But then many things were far worse—if not altogether too 
bad. The present, on the whole, is a finer age ; and I have 
a feeling that things will be better and better as time goes on. 
Allah willing, our children shall lead freer and happier lives.” 

“I thought you would like the past.” 

“‘T have no particular reason to. As a matter of fact, I 
am always glad not to look back. But it may be that with 
the years my lot in life has improved. I remember the time 
when, naked and dirty, I used to loiter round the bungalow 
of your grandfather, begging for what I could get. What a 
man he was! Terrible. He feared neither God or man. 
Did just what he liked. Well, he used to give me, every 
time he saw me, a pice, because I was the son of his favourite 
bailiff ; but one day, without any reason, he just got down 
from his horse and lashed me with his whip till I was half- 
dead. My father, instead of helping me, gave me a cuff on 
the ear and told me not to annoy the Master so. That’s 
how things happened in those days. Again, years later, 
when I was a lad of fifteen, I was grazing our cattle in a field, 
and, as it was a warm day, I lay down under a spreading 
tamarind tree, and fell asleep. Suddenly I was rudely 
awakened by Omar and given a terrible shaking. He told 
me that I was damned fool to let the cattle get into the crops, 
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and that I was in for a jolly good thrashing. Before I hai 
recovered from the shock, your grandfather appeared on hi 
fine black charger and, flinging the reins to Omar, advance 
towards me with whip raised. I was trembling like an old 
woman in a fever, and at once fell at his feet. He kicked m 
aside and said in a voice like thunder: ‘“ Dog, is this th 
way you mind your cattle ? They have eaten up one of my 
rice numbers.” With that he hit me again and again with 
his whip. He was simply mad with rage. Well, he left m 
lying on the ground, limp as a wet rag, with the blood oozing 
from half a dozen places. All our animals were taken to 
pound, and a heavy fine laid on us. My father and mother, 
instead of sympathising with me, cursed me roundly and 
gave me only bread and water. I am an old man now, but 
I cannot forget your grandfather. What a man he wa! 
I shouldn’t like to be alive then. Those were hard, cru 
days. Now you are a zemindar, too, perhaps bigger tha 
your grandfather, but you won’t beat me within an inch of 
my life over a trifle.” 

“Then you find nothing good in the past?” 

“‘T didn’t say that. In those times there was real grandeur. 
The khanas (dinners) your grandfather arranged were tk 
talk of the district for months together. Everyone, no matter 
who he was, had a free feed. Nowadays there seems to k 
no money in the land. It has fled, Allah knows whither. 
And the hearts of the rich have contracted, too. They bargain 
over grain like tradesmen. Phfoo! No, there is no pom 
now. But, after all, I like these days. For one thing, death 
has less power over life now. The Angrazy (English) doctos 
can replace anything from a tooth to a whole leg. And many 
sicknesses that seemed so terrible then now do not frightenom 
at all. There is medicine for everything. And then ther 
are fewer thieves and robbers and dacoits. But what! 
most like about the present times is the protection our womet 
folk receive from the Sarkar. Formerly, when a rich zeminda 
fancied a girl, he simply took her. Now he thinks ten tims 
before attempting such a thing. Lawyers are so cheap that 
you can have one for a bottle of brandy. If this is not bette, 
I should like to know what is. Yes, death, darkness, cruelt 
are retreating from the land. Allah has given the worl 
more light. May be there will be still more in days to come. 

After dinner, I shook hands with the old man, and wish! 
him the best of luck. 

As I mounted my horse he stood by the door of his cottags 
gazing intently in the direction of the West, where an uns 
hand had pushed up the flaming disc of the moon. 

“New India?” I asked myself, riding away. 
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CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—IV 


[The writer, aged 22, has recently come down from Oxford] * 


orthodox Christian. This is not because I do not feel 
the difficulties which hold others back from embracing my 
position, that I have not realised what at times seems to be 
the inadequacy, almost futility, of orthodoxy, but in my 
conclusions I think I represent a considerable class of the 

« ynder thirties,” a class which unhappily does not always 

seck as it might to defend its position in the educated Press 

in columns such as this. Its reluctance to do so is perhaps in 
some cases due to a failure to appreciate the honest and 

serious nature of the criticisms levelled at it, and in many to a 

subtle form of spiritual pride, quite indefensible, which 

scorns the discussion of religious questions in the secular 

Press, largely as a result of the unsavoury way in which they 

are degraded in the less reputable dailies. 

Firstly, I think that too many of the younger, and indeed 
of the older, critics of orthodox Christianity, speak of the 
Church as if it were an entity apart from its members, or as 
if it consisted entirely of the “ well over thirties.” Thus we 
read in these columns that the Church is trying to regain lost 
ground by the present popular “ High Church doctrines.” 
Does the writer and those who, with him, seem to regard the 
Church as a static body not consider, or will they not believe, 
that these doctrines are promulgated and held precisely 
because they are believed io be true, and have mediated to 
many the supernaturalisation which is one of the ends of all 
religion ? They have, moreover, provided an adequate solution 
to the problems of thousands of the younger generation who 
believe that “‘ the problems of the age ” is a catchword which 
has been heard before and will doubtless be heard again. 

I would not for a moment deny that we are probably passing 
through one of the great transitions of history, that the Church 
has an unparalleled opportunity of reasserting her authority, 
but I and those for whom I believe I speak regard it as differing 
not in kind but in degree from similar periods in the past. 
I regard the Christian philosophy of history as being among 
its greatest attributes—unless development is divinely con- 
trolled, I can see little or no meaning in human life. To say 
that our reaffirmation of old doctrines is merely to repeat 
antiquated formulae is again to make the mistake of regarding 
them as mere static definitions—if they are true, they are the 
eternal verities, the fixed points in a changing universe which 
is not limited by the categories of contemporary thought, or 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined ” by the narrow materialism 
with which human life has been increasingly walled in during 
the centuries of the development of an un-Christian civilisa- 
tion. How many are there who deplore this materialism and 
yet will not look beyond it, or associate themselves with the 
society which struggles to break away from it and to break its 
hold on the world at large? For it is in this association of 
effort that membership of the Church becomes of primary 
importance ; your writer of April 1st admits the effect which 
the experience of a real corporate religion in a Franciscan 
friary had upon him. 

We deplore the tendency of some of our ecclesiastical 
leaders to compromise with what we regard as transitory 
demands of this un-Christian civilisation. We believe that 
modern “ recalls” should start from the grand affirmations 
of the creeds—Credo in unum Deum, Patrem omnipotentem 
contains all that the Church needs in her struggle. If 
she were to affirm this boldly and not seek to bring back 
to the etceteras of religion a world which has come to regard 
them as the whole; if she were to fix her eye entirely on 
this, and on the glory of Him whose existence she there 
affirms and not on the congregations in her churches, there 
are not wanting those who would fight her battle. For 
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His glory necessitates an attack on the evils which the outside 
world regards as vaguely inconsistent with her philanthropic 
teaching ; her leaders seem at times to be yielding to this 
external demand rather than attacking them as the manifesta- 
tion in our generation of the “ gates of Hell ” which she was 
founded to resist. She should proclaim them as such, and 
we fight in her ranks because we believe that it is in this 
same army and under the same standard that these evils 
are to be overcome,as were similar ones at her birth. We 
believe that she has the power if she will but use it. 

But even should she seem to fail, that does not seem to 
us an adequate reason for deserting her. She has never 
been led to expect that her end is to be a brilliant success— 
she, and those who attack her, tend at times to forget that 
her Founder was, after all, but a splendid failure; if her 
Eastertide teaching is to be anything more than comfortable 
slop she must expect failures—her whole philosophy, her 
very existence, is founded on one. 

Attacks are also made on the intellectual standard of her 
representatives, especially those of our own generation. I 
have seen nothing to cause dismay in this respect. Many 
of the most brilliant students of my acquaintance of both 
our older Universities are practising Christians, and an 
examination of the class lists of recent years in Oxford 
shows that her highest academic honours still go to many 
undergraduates who intend to enter this intellectually sub- 
standard profession. On the other hand, I know that many 
who would not find a place in the learned professions 
(including the higher branches of the Civil Service under 
this title) also enter her ministry, but I would be among 
the first to deplore any steps which might be taken to 
prevent this; if the Church has no place for such men, 
she has no message for the world at large. We should have 
learnt by now that the solution to our difficulties is not to 
be found in mere intellectualism—the number of young 
people under thirty, mostly endowed with more than average 
intellectual capacity, who confess their perplexity and con- 
fusion in these columns, should prove this. Among older 
scholars I think it would be grossly untrue to deny that the 
Church’s defenders are at the very least the intellectual 
equals of her opponents. 

Above all, to reject Christianity because it does not 
“seem to help” is to miss the whole ground of its 
appeal, is to assert in the religious and spiritual sphere the 
individualism from which we suffer in other directions. 
Christianity professes to stand for certain facts, the first of 
which most of my readers would accept. It is as a com- 
munity that we suffer; surely it should be as a community 
that we attempt to set forth the glory of God in a discon- 
tented and darkening world. Membership of the Church, 
moreover, by which I mean an active membership, presents 
the precise and requisite balance between the individualist 
and corporate spirit, both of which carried to excess are 
threatening our world—the one in capitalism, the other in 
Fascism. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THe SPECTATOR,” APRIL 7TH, 1838. 

The revenue accounts, for the year and quarter ending April 5th, 
were published yesterday. They exhibit a very serious decline in 
the aggregate of receipts. On the year, the deficiency, as com ared 
with the revenue of 1836-7, is £2,332,364 ; on the quarter, £492,420. 
The decrease is on the four main branches of taxation—on the 
Customs, £1,251,658; Excise, £1,049,557; Stamps, £209,000 ; 
Taxes, £54,811. ‘There is an increase on the Post Office, and 
during the last quarter on the Stamps also. 

The languid state of trade, owing chiefly to the commercial 
embarrassments of America, and partly to the length and severity of 
the winter, which prevented the customary sales and transmission 
of merchandise, is sufficient to account for the decline in the receipts. 
The revenue will improve with the return of commercial activity. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 


THE PROTECTORATES: 





Mr. MALCOLM MaAcDonaLp’s announcement on the Protec- 
torates transfer issue last week has received a great welcome 
in South Africa—and little wonder. An overwhelming 
majority of South Africans, whatever their colour on the 
native question, call for the incorporation of these “ British 
islands ” within the political territory of the Union. 

Swaziland and Basutoland lie completely within its physical 
territory, as does the greater part of Bechuanaland. The 
British Government’s evident inclination to facilitate their 
transfer to the Union flag—or flags—appears as a piece of 
statesmanship long overdue. 

Reasonable South Africans—and they abound—recognise 
Britain’s special responsibility for the natives of the Protec- 
torates. The territories only came under the shield of the 
“ great White Queen ” at persistent request from the harassed 
inhabitants. But some resentment is naturally felt at propa- 
ganda conducted from some sources in Britain which is 
aimed at the obstruction of transference and which is not 
always well-informed nor entirely free from jaundice. 

Even an ex-Liberal, such as I am, who has spent rather less 
than a decade in South Africa and remains negrophile, 
realises that the Union’s native policy is not as anti-black 
as it is painted. To be sure, General Hertzog and his steam- 
roller majority in Parliament more than disappointed a large 
section of liberal opinion at the Cape in 1936 when they 
deprived native voters in that Province of a franchise which 
had been theirs—at least in theory—for eighty years. 
Sentimentally speaking, it was a deplorable step ; and senti- 
mentalists in Britain, as well as in the Union, can readily be 
forgiven their sadly shaking heads. But what is not generally 
known is, for instance, that General Hertzog’s policy, as 
embodied in all the recent Acts, is precisely the policy recom- 
mended by a British Commission, after thorough investigation, 
in 1905, some years before the Union emerged as a self- 
governing entity. 

That Commission, embracing all the colonies in South 
Africa, laid down the fundamental principles of segregation 
for the native—that is, the separate owning of special tracts 
of land and separate voting for Parliament on a special native 
register. This latter, for which General Hertzog has been, 
and is, reviled, inevitably involved a change of the voting 
system at the Cape where natives, with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, were included in the general voter’s roll. And speaking 
of the Commission’s recommendation, the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham says in The Atlantic and Emancipation : 

“It hoped by this means to avoid all racial strife, to free all question 
of the betterment of the Natives from any fear of a possible predomi- 
nance of their voting power, and to establish a uniform political status 
for them throughout South Africa.” 

The importance of recalling this piece of early history 
lies in the fact that four years later the British Government 
—a Liberal Government—contemplated in the South Africa 
Act an early transfer of the Protectorates to the newly 
constructed Union. Not only was the British Parliament 
fully aware at that time of the deplorable attitude of the 
greater part of South Africa towards the native but it also 
knew from its own advisers that the best that could happen 
in the native’s interest was a policy which has just now been 
effected by the Union Parliament. 

That the South Africa Act contemplated early transfer 
nearly thirty years ago can scarcely be disputed. The Great 
War intervened. But South Africa’s stature grew during that 
same interlude, and a good deal of reliable evidence exists 
that transfer might ‘well have been amicably settled with 
General Botha, had he lived a little longer. And now, 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S CASE 


By A. GORDON BAGNALL 


South Africa’s views in regard to the Protectorates are in many respects not THE SPECTATOR’S views, but 
—) Peg > 
it is desirable to have them fairly stated in our columns] 


from a perusal of arguments advanced in Britain, it appears 
that General Hertzog’s implementing of a policy adumbrate 
as the best by a British Colonial Commission before transfer 
of the Protectorates was morally accepted in principle, jg 
to constitute the chief obstacle towards that transfer, 

To descend from theory to practice, it is only ne 
to ask whether the native is subjected to more physical 
and mental torture in 1938 than in 1909, or less. The 
answer is clear to anyone who lives and travels in Soy 
Africa today. Individual cases of brutality still oocy 
to make the blood boil. Official injustices are still ng 
unknown. But whereas in the old days a hue and cry wa 
raised against magistrates who dared punish a white ma 
for dealing with his natives as he thought fit, today th 
Press and the country rise in protest against the master with 
the sjambok or the magistrate who lets him off too lightly, 

Those who aspire to discuss the Protectorates issue from 
the purely native standpoint must ask themselves the practical 
question of the actual effect upon natives of the Union’ 
present policy as embodied in the recent Acts. 

Withdrawal of voters from the Cape roll involves no hard. 
ship and implies no loss of voice. Indeed, the revers, 
Natives in the Cape Province had so failed to take advantage 
of their opportunities that a mere 11,000 appeared on the roll 
out of a Bantu population of over 2,000,000 in that Province, 
The theoretical franchise has disappeared—for what littl 
it was worth in parliamentary influence—and in its plac 
has appeared a franchise by which special representatives 
of the natives—though still white representatives—ar 
elected by them all to both Houses of the Union Parliament, 

Let all those of liberal persuasion everywhere ever press 
for still greater consideration for native well-being ; but let 
them not misrepresent the motives and temper of the majority 
of South Africans who regard continued domination of the 
white man in the Union as axiomatic, and segregation in tert- 
tory and politics for the native as in the native’s best interests. 

One last word of comfort for those in Britain and South 
Africa who look for native emergence from illiteracy, poverty 
and all the disabilities of primitive life. Acts of Parliament 
cannot settle the destiny of a race, particularly when it 
outnumbers the ruling race by 3 to 1. Legislation, indeed, 
if repressive, has a knack of defeating its own object. Peoples 
who fancy themselves slighted or oppressed are the very 
ones to turn furiously to education and organisation, and 
individuals among them show a vigorous flame of initiative 
which might never have been theirs as lazy masters of a land. 
One might be forgiven for mentioning the Scottish and 
Welsh pe ple in this connexion. The final appeal, therefore, 
to British opponents who cannot trust the South African 
is, at least, to trust the native. If nearly 7,000,000 black 
people have innate capability within their race, time and 
not legislation will decide their place in South Africa's 
economy. A withholding of the Protectorates—thus main- 
taining a political as well as a geographical absurdity- 
will not advance their cause an inch; and those who know 
the Protectorates as they are, can only confess that theit 
immediate transference could not worsen the physical com 
dition of the inhabitants, for righteous anxiety in Britain fot 
the native is completely outclassed by British neglect in the 
territories themselves. 

On all counts, South Africans feel themselves entitled 
receive the three territories and reckon themselves as well able 
to act as trustees as is Whitehall. And after years of patient 
they somewhat naturally say “ bis dat gui cito dat.” 
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MUSIC 


A Rare Artist 


How seldom one hears a singer who is equally successful with 

French and German songs ! Either the singing is not precise 

enough for the French or not rich enough in expressiveness for 

the German. There should be no such division, although it is 
admittedly difficult for a vocal apparatus habituated from 
childhood to English or German to adjust itself to the narrower 
yowels of French. But the singer who is really master of his 
yoice should be able to modulate its enunciation not only to 
give expression to the emotions of a given poem, but also to 
reproduce accurately the pronunciation of the language in 
which it is written. Russians have a well-known facility for 
this kind of mimicry, possibly because the ability to speak their 
own language makes the mastery of others child’s play to them. 

The greater difficulty includes the less. 

But the generality of Russian singers, especially sopranos, 
does not, in my experience, combine with this linguistic facility 
either beauty of vocal tone, which is after all the prime requisite 
for good singing, or any very profound musical intelligence. 
Their voices are apt to be hard and shrill, their interpretation 
superficial and often meretricious. Mme. Anna El Tour, who 
is the subject of the ensuing eulogy, is not entirely an exception 
to the rule in that her voice is not by nature of any unusual 
beauty. The upper notes are apt to be hard and thin and too 
vibrant when pressure is put upon them. But she is so much 
mistress of her voice that this natural defect is but rarely appar- 
ent and is to be accounted an insignificant blemish upon her art. 

And what an artist she is ! By an‘ artist I mean not merely 
that she is able to make her voice do exactly what she wants. 
That were only to say that she has mastered the craft of singing. 
An enormous amount of pleasure is certainly to be had from that. 
For the mere sound of her voice, especially the mezza-voce, 
tracing the curves of a long phrase in, for instance, Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s *‘ Like azure skies ” is beautiful in itself. But this 
technical mastery is raised to a higher power by the intelligence 
with which she gives expression to the emotion contained in a 
poem and the taste which controls that expression and deepens 
its effect of intensity precisely by avoiding any excess. 

The more powerful the emotion of a song, the more deeply 
it is felt by the singer, the greater the danger of overstepping 
the bounds of good singing and of what is legitimate in the 

way of dramatic expression on the concert platform. So 
perhaps at this recital Mme. El Tour’s greatest achievement 
was her performance of Brahms’s ‘‘ Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer,” that tragic picture of sick-room despair. How 
easy it is to make this song mawkish with self-pity or to reduce 
the final cry of “* Komm’, o komme bald ”’ to the level of inartistic 
hysteria! It was the singer’s triumph to wring all the pity 
from it and yet to present it dispassionately. And just before 
she had given a perfect performance of ‘‘ Feldeinsamkeit ” 
with the turn at the end given exactly that languid curve which 
to Plunket Greene suggested a picture of the speaker turning 
lazily over on the grass. 

This wonderful phrasing, in which tone-colour, rhythm 
and dynamics were continuously subjected to the minutest 
variations in response to the stimulus of the words, was applied 
with equal success to some songs by Fauré. ‘Au bord de 
l'eau” may not be a very distinguished song, but it was sung 
with great distinction, and in ‘‘ Aprés un réve” there was 
that note of hard and diamond-like ecstasy, which differentiates 
the French approach to passionate sentiment from the German. 

Apart from the songs of Brahms which I have mentioned 
there was nothing in Mme. El Tour’s programme that could 
be called hackneyed, and those masterpieces hardly deserve 
the opprobrious adjective because they happen to be familiar 
mM virtue of their fineness. There were songs by Liszt, of 
which “Im Rhein, im schénen Stréme” is a setting by no 
means inferior to Schumann’s. Its merits are admirably 
set forth by Mr. Martin Cooper in an essay on Liszt as a 
Song-composer in the current number of Music and Letters. 
And there were songs by Mahler, and by Rudi Stephan, 
4 young composer killed in the War, who seems to have been 
under Mahler’s influence. It will be seen that this rare artist 
shows as much intelligence in the making of her programme 
4 in its presentation. DyYNELEY Hussey. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 
*‘A Yank at Oxford.’ At the Empire——“‘ Bringing up Baby.” 
At the Gaumont 

It is the measure of Cinema’s essential youthfulness (or 
should one say puerility ?) that so few film makers succeed 
in settling a definite style for any given film. How often does 
one watch satire tail off into slapstick, tragedy into melodrama, 
and comedy into farce? For all its merits, A Yank at Oxford 
is no exception. As a picture of University life it can hardly 
be convincing as long as the story pursues the semi-realistic 
but inaccurate romanticism of a Victorian public school 
story; and when it veers in the other direction, our rising 
hopes are rudely shattered by the realisation that the Zuleika 
Dobson angle has been treated only in a lukewarm and slightly 
nervous manner. It is necessary to observe the qualities of 
this film pretty closely, for it is Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
first British effort, and was produced by one of our own most 
enlightened experts, Michael Balcon. Is one to expect an 
essential rather than a superficial verisimilitude ? Apparently 
not. We see spires and towers, sports grounds, quadrangles, 
gowns, absent-minded dons, punts, bumping races, the Boat 
Race itself, with Robert Taylor stroking Oxford to victory— 
but all these are no more than the décor to a double story about 
the adjustment of a raw American graduate to a somewhat 
voulu Oxford ; and about the high-principled codes of honour 
round which, we are to believe, the lives of even the most 
caddish undergraduates revolve like minor planets round 
the Arnoldian sun itself. 

The point may be covered by suggesting that A Yank at 
Oxford is a good-natured gibe at both the English and the 
American University systems. Alas! It is a gibe not at the 
systems themselves, but at the papier-maché imitations of them 
which film makers—especially in Hollywood—have become so 
adept in erecting. That splendid May morning ceremonial at 
Oxford when the choir sings on Magdalen Tower, offers, 
as the director Jack Conway might have realised, a real oppor- 
tunity for something more than sentimentality ; but although 
the sequence begins with all the freshness of voices and early 
sun, only too soon all is drowned by the, for once, totally 
unattractive voice of Robert Taylor making love in a punt. 

It is, in fact, quite a silly film considered from the Oxford 
angle. On the other hand, considered less accusingly, it has 
certain definite merits. Technically, it is as polished and as 
expert as the best Hollywood product. The camera-work 
is glitteringly good and the cutting swings the film from 
incident to incident without a moment’s ennui. As for the cast, 
Robert Taylor again reminds his detractors that he can act 
as well as look; C. V. France is magnificent as an absent- 
minded Don—charming, as they all are, but never fatuous ; 
Lionel Barrymore, tired though he must be of the same old 
part, carries it through as competently as ever; and Vivien 
Leigh contributes the best elements to the film, as the designing 
young wife of a dull bookseller ; her quiet but almost vicious 
sense of humour makes one regret all the more that the pro- 
ducers did not rely more on Beerbohm and less on—whatever 
it was they used as a basis for the story. A Yank at Oxford 
is gay and high-spirited, is not a film of University life, and, 
from most points of view, was probably not worth making. 
On the other hand, it will draw quantities of cash, and that, 
they tell us, is sufficient reason; that a better conceived film 
might draw more has, it is to be presumed, nothing to 
do with it. 

Crazy comedies continue to become crazier, and there will 
soon be few actors and actresses left who have no straw in their 
hair. Bringing up Baby combines all the proved comic situations 
from earlier films of the type, and thereby gives Katherine 
Hepburn plenty of opportunities to fall flat on her face, which 
she does with unexpected verve and enthusiasm. Cary Grant, 
an adept by now at knockabout, adds real wit and acting 
ability to the slapstick, and there is the usual prolonged scene 
with the entire cast versus an enraged local constable in the 
police-cells. In spite of its similarity to all the other films 
of this genre, the film is definitely funny. For the benefit 
of those who expect it to be a “‘ family ”’ film, it must be pointed 
out that the infant referred to in the title is a fine bouncing 
leopard. BasiIL WRIGHT. 
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English Art in Paris 


Paris is undergoing a real flood of English art at the present 
moment, and the French are being offered a serious opportunity 
for revising their view that apart from Constable and Turner 
we never produced any painters. The magnificent display of 
English painting of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
the Louvre is supplemented by a more specialised show of 
caricatures at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 

Even within its limited period the exhibition at the Louvre 
does not aim at being representative. The intention of the 
organisers has rather been to show a limited number of impor- 
tant works illustrating the most typically English aspects of the 
arts in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. So, for instance, 
there is no example of Reynolds in his allegorical or historical 
mood, in which he was developing a genera! European tradition 
rather than inventing anything fundamentally new. Instead 
he is represented by his most straightforward portraits, so 
that the contrast between him and Gainsborough is minimised. 

This method of selection has the advantage of throwing into 
slightly exaggerated relief one essential point in which English 
and French cultures differed in the eighteenth century. Com- 
pared with the extreme variations which can be found in the 
French art of the period, English painting seems almost uni- 
form. Compared with the distance which separates Nattier 
from Chardin, the step from Lawrence’s Queen Charlotte to 
Gainsborough’s Benjamin Truman, or even to his Robert 
Andrews, is almost imperceptible. For France had kept its 
aristocracy pure, centred round the court, and uncontaminated 
with commercial occupations, and could, therefore, still produce 
a pure court rococoart. In England blood had been thickened 
by an infusion of money, and the new class produced by this 
curious chemical operation would have found Nattier silly and 
Boucher indecent. 

As propaganda for English art in France these eighteenth- 
century portraits form the most useful part of the exhibition. 
The importance of English landscape- painting was already 
acknowledged, and even the fine showing of Constables and 
Turners (finished paintings well supported by sketches) can 
only confirm an opinion already widely held. The water- 
colours will probably have a more considerable effect, though 
this effect would have been even better if the Girtins had 
been grander. Blake is still only known to a relatively small 
circle in France, and a group which includes the Elijah and 
the Satan Smiting Fob cannot fail to impress a public already 
prepared for the impact of fantastic painting by the develop- 
ments of Superrealism. But, as a matter of policy, it would 
have been better to stop there. Even the most benign critics 
have found little to say in favour of the later rooms, not because 
the works in them are badly chosen, nor perhaps entirely 
because they are mediocre. English painting of the later 
nineteenth century is a phenomenon so peculiar and so 
obscurely English that it would take a really systematic and 
historically conceived exhibition to convince the French that 
there was anything in what one paper has happily named the 
Pro-Raphaelites. 

The exhibition of caricatures presents an even greater 
contrast to French Art of the same period. In the seventeenth 
century there had existed in France a flourishing school of 
social, and even on occasion political, satire in engraving. 
But by the middle of the eighteenth century the insecurity 
of the régime and the strong opposition to it had led to the 
imposition of that rigid censorship under which Voltaire 
suffered and against which Figaro delivered his famous attack. 
It applied as much to engravings as to books and, though 
manuscripts were constantly sent out and smuggled back 
in printed form, such engravings as came in were mainly 
the work of foreign artists. The direct political satire in which 
Rowlandson and Gillray indulged was therefore out of the 
question ; but even general attacks on the ways of the aristo- 
cracy, of a Hogarthian type, would have been considered in 
France a form of indirect subversion. The only mode of 
attack open to artists was that adopted by David in the Oath 
of the Horatii, namely, the illustration of a story from classical 
antiquity, of which every spectator would see the application 
to contemporary events. It was not till after the fall of the 


Empire that, in the hands of Daumier, a real school of political 
And even then the artist 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


caricature developed in France. 
was put in gaol for his drawings ! 
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C’EST LA FAUTE A CESAR! 


[D’un correspondant parisien} 


It faut faire la part des impondérables. On peut le démontye 
sans recourir au nez de Cléopatre. II ne manque pas de es 
d’actualité. La tribune, par exemple. Est-elle nécessgire? 
N’y aurait-il pas lieu de la supprimer? Ce ne sont Das 
questions oOiseuses au moment ou de tous cétés lon clame: 
** Assez de discours ! ” : 

Naturellement il s’agit du meuble, non du symbole, Q, 
se dispenserait de rostres sans pour cela restreindre |a liberté 
de la parole. Quoiqu’en aient dit ces correspondants jmapi,. 
atifs qui firent chanceler “‘ sur les marches de la tribune de 
Westminster’ M. Anthony Eden démissionnaire, aux Com. 
munes chacun parle de sa place. Nul n’ignore qu’au Palgjs. 
Bourbon il en est autrement. Non seulement il y a yy 
tribune, mais elle joue son réle dans les comptes rendus 
parlementaires : on y monte, on s’y installe, on s’y Précipite, 
on en martéle le rebord du poing, on en descend couver, 
d’applaudissements. Surtout on y pérore. 

Ici Vinfluence du milieu est indéniable. Dressé deyay 
un auditoire rangé en demi-cercle, que faire sinon haranguer? 
Pas de debate, mais une succession de discours sur le mode 
classique: exorde, développement, péroraison. II convient 
de remarquer 4 ce propos que la langue frangaise n’a qu'un 
seul mot: “‘orateur,” pour désigner speaker aussi bien que 
orator; si l’on veut différencier il n’y a que l’expression: 
** celui qui parle.” II parait que c’est la faute 4 Jules César, 
M. Léon Bérard l’expliquait naguére, dans son discours 
de réception a lAcadémie frangaise: ‘‘ L’élite des Gaulois 
[aprés la conquéte] ne réve que d’étudier et d’imiter Cicéron, 
. . . On se pousse et on se presse dans les écoles d’éloquence, 
. .. Le professeur de rhétorique a vaincu les Druides ¢ 
conquis le Gaulois.” Il y a deux mille ans que cela dure. 

Justement, nous venons de célébrer le centenaire de k 
naissance de Léon Gambetta. Avec le recul de l’histoire, 
les biographes les mieux disposés 4a son égard ne peuvent 
dire que ceci: ‘Il fut ardent patriote et orateur puissant,” 
Ceux qui Je connurent ajoutent: ‘‘ Partout et toujours i 
parlait.”” Certes il ne faut pas médire du don de la parole, 
Il est utile parfois de donner aux foules l’émotion qu’elles 
attendent. Au moment opportun l’orateur peut engendrer 
Vaction. Mais sil n’est pas véritablement orateur, s'il n’est 
que ‘‘ parleur,”? sa cause pourra sombrer dans l’indifférence. 
C’est 14 un des dangers de la tribune. 

Il y ena d’autres. L’influence de la tribune peut atteindre 
V’orateur a son tour. Alors il cherchera moins 4 convaincre 
qu’a charmer. II sacrifiera le fond pour la forme, parfois 
inconsciemment, parfois avec dessein. Reprenant avec finesse 
les propos de couloirs sur son genre’ d’éloquence, Aristide 
Briand disait: ‘‘La salle est houleuse ; 
un air de violoncelle.”’ Il y a aussi la popularisation de k 
tribune. Du Parlement aux conseils municipaux, des con- 
férences aux réunions—partout on “‘ réve d’imiter Cicéron.” 

Le regretté Emile Hovelaque nous racontait jadis le voyage 
du maréchal Joffre et de René Viviani aux Etats-Unis pendant 
la guerre. (Hovelaque les accompagnait en qualité d’adjoint 
technique.) Dans chaque ville le maréchal n/’avait qua 
paraitre dans son uniforme vieillot, popularisé par |’image, 
pour déchainer le délire. La foule ne demandait qua 
contempler le vainqueur de la Marne. S’il ouvrait Ja bouche, 
ses paroles se perdaient dans les hourras. Alors il se taisait. 
La foule n’en continuait pas moins de hurler sa joie. 

Puis venait le tour de Viviani. D’un ancien président du 
conseil on attendait naturellement un speech. Grand orateut 
jaloux de sa réputation, il préparait ses discours avec soil. 
A Paris il polissait ses périodes en arpentant les allées du pate 
Monceau. A New York, a Chicago, 4 St. Louis, il arpentalt 
sa chambre d’hétel. Et de se lamenter: ‘‘ Hovelaque, mo 
bon Hovelaque, que vais-je leur dire? Je ne peux pourtatl 
pas toujours me répéter.” L’adjoint technique le calmait: 
** Dites-leur tout ce qui vous passera par la téte. Vous alle 
parler francais 4 des Américains. II n’y en aura pas un su 
mille pour vous comprendre. IIs attendent de vous | 
roulades du ténor; Allez-y de confiance.” Effectivement, 
la foule applaudissait. 

Bien des années plus tard nous eumes l’occasion d’interrogtt 
des gens qui avaient assisté 4 ces journées d’enthousiasmé. 
Tous avaient un souvenir vivace de Joffre le taciturne; ih 
avaient oublié Viviani l’orateur. 
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In England, now 

At Lisbon, at Estorel, that very comely resort, at Oporto, 
and on the coast of Northern Spain all the talk was of the 
ynexampled charm of the weather. Week succeeded week, 
till the month was exceeded, of warmth and sun. Bathing was 
jn fashion, even sun-bathing. In the Bay of Biscay (which has a 
reputation much worse than it merits) the sea has been like a 
mirror. SO widespread has been the weather that has made 
March famous in the annals of English meteorology. There 
js no pleasure in travel greater than the pleasure of return ; 
put it is rare for England to hold open her arms so wide at this 
season, to anticipate summer time by so large a margin. Even 
from the train the writing of unwonted sunshine was legible— 
in white flower as in green leaf. The bridal week, when the 
plums blossom, has come before its time, we may hope not 
too soon. The flowers precede the leaf, that they may be 
wind-fertilised, for few bees are abroad, but they run a risk. 
The week or two between the setting of the seed and the 
grtival of the protective leaf is the time of crisis. 


* x * * 


Homes of Blossom 

There are, of course, famous places of pilgrimage for the 
spectacle of early fruit blossom. ‘The very best in my experi- 
ence is the crown of a gentle slope behind the town of Evesham, 
and nowhere perhaps is plum-growing so concentrated an 
industry as where the Pershore plum had its origin. Other 
singularly lovely views of early blossom are to be found on the 
slopes along the left bank of the Teme. These are both in 
Worcestershire, and both Kent and Cambridge might put in 
rival clams. For wild blossom Buckinghamshire and Hert- 
fordshire, though so near to ‘“‘the Wen,” come into the 
picture. In both the wild cherry flourishes supremely ; and 
the blossom is by now passing its best and already a few 
white petals fall on open daffodil or opening bluebell. Did 
ever early spring continue so long without qualification by the 
aliquid amari that usually lends excitement to the season ? 


x x * x 


Domestic Robins 

On returning to my garden I could find on an immediate 
and rapid survey only one-nest with eggs, a song-thrush’s, 
with half a clutch. A correspondent was more lucky. This 
is the report of the happy event. ‘A pair of robins have built 
a nest underneath a cabinet which stands on my bedroom 
mantelpiece. ‘The nest took 12 days to build, both birds 
working incessantly, bringing first a quantity of dead oak- 
leaves for a foundation, then moss for the actual nest and 
finally hairs, skeleton leaves and dry grass for the lining. 
When the nest was completed, they disappeared for three 
days, after which, the hen started to lay and she is now sitting 
on five eggs. The cock comes to the window-sill and sings to 
her—calling her out to feed in the early morning—but I 
have not seen him go on to the nest himself and they avoid 
going to the nest if they see anyone watching them. It is, 
however, quite easy to observe them in a mirror or lying in 
bed, and the cock will follow me in the garden for food.” 

* *x * * 


A Tropical Contrast 

We do not as a rule, I think, regard England as particularly 
floriferous, yet no contrast between this northern island and 
a tropical continent is more distinctly forced on the notice 
than the difference in the number of flowers. Incidentally, 
itimpressed Alfred Russel Wallace the better part of a hundred 
years ago when he and Bates botanised on the Amazon. Carpets 
of flowers, or pillars of flowers are virtually unknown. The 
wood of bluebells, the bank of primroses, or for that matter 
the field of daisies and buttercups, is wholly unparalleled. 
Up the Amazon it is an event to see a flower. The few are 
brilliant enough. I do not know that I ever saw a wild flower 
of more startling brilliance than the scarlet passion flower or 
the so-called macaw’s tail (on which the leaf carries on the 
colours of the blossom). The canopy of ‘‘ morning glory ” 
ver trees in urban gardens or the brightness of the bush 
known as Pride of Barbadoes or an occasional Flamboyant 
tree is gorgeous enough, but they are particular, not general. 
The forest, much still quite unexplored, that divides and 
flanks the Amazon and _ its great tributaries is marvellous 


COUNTRY LIFE 


enough for its variety of tree and creeper; but “‘ flowers ? 
the forest is bare ”’—if I may parody Browning, the poet 
who peculiarly desired England in April. 


* x x x 
Sources of Colour 


Birds and butterflies, not flowers, supply colour to the 
American tropics. Some of them look like flying flowers. There 
is a little pleasant English church in Para (where the rubber 
comes from) presided over by a padre who, being English, is 
the best naturalist on the river. One day as he was playing 
the organ a humming-bird flew in and seemed to take the notes 
for flowers, hovering over the keys and stopping at a succession 
of the dark notes. It then flew to the roof, and though the tall 
doors were open had difficulty in escaping. This bird, or 
another, flew so long about the rafters that it became clogged 
with the spiders’ webs—and spiders there may be as big as 
crabs. It fell to the floor ; and after service was with difficulty 
disentangled. The repetition of such a disaster could not be 
faced, so a hole was cut in the roof; and now humming-birds 
that fly up there see the bright way of escape and no longer die 
of chains or imprisonment! It was a surprise to me to find 
both humming-bird and firefly much less common on the 
Amazon than in the middle of Argentina. 


* * * * 
Captive Birds 


A way has been found lately of keeping these lovely little 
bits of brightness in captivity ; but a controversy on the nature 
of their food has arisen. I was brought up in the belief that 
the birds closely resembled our humming-bird hawk-moths. 
Bird and moth hover in like fashion on almost invisible wings 
in front of a flower, at an inch or so distant, and so poised in 
air suck the honey from the core of the flower. Yet a beak, 
even when long and slender as a humming-bird’s, is a very 
different instrument from the long protoscis of a moth; and 
it is argued that the chief food of the humming-bird consists of 
the little insects within the flower ; the humming-bird performs 
the function of the brave bird that enters the jaws of the 
crocodile. Without knowing anything whatever about the 
bird, I should expect the facts to be much the same in Brazil 
as in England. How many of our birds, notably the sparrow 
and partridge, eat animal food at one period (especially when 
the young are exigent) and vegetable food at another! It is 
just possiblé that some of those carnivorous birds such as tits, 
that b'te off blossoms, have acquired a taste for honey; a 
sweet tact: is imparted by the nipping of the flower. What a 
price we pay for that second of subtle enjoyment ! 


* x x *x 


In the Garden 


The most neatly and ingeniously designed of small gardens, 
and one of the brightest that I know, has inspired one of its 
authors and begetters to the writing of a small book (Little 
Gardens, by Gladys Williams. Warne, 2s.6d.). Itis in essence 
the record of scores of questions asked and answered during 
the last twenty years or so by less well experienced friends 
and acquaintance on planning, potting, planting, pruning 
and the rest. The garden is at present particularly bright 
with early tulips (all species tulips) and the choice is worth 
universal imitation. The only damage that has been done 
to the garden is to the account of a Cairn terrier which insists 
on grazing the aubretias; but they seem to have flourished 
under the severe treatment. The success of the design, 
with its tapis vert, its mortarless walls, its circumventing 
paths is largely due to the placing of the shrubs, which consent 
marvellously well to a mutual relation with the plants; and 
one of the more valuable hints in the very useful book concerns 
the use of a flowering shrub or two in the herbaceous border. 
An article on the designing of his garden is contributed to 
the latest number of The Countryman, by Mr. Attlee. Well, 
Westminster does not do badly with a Prime Minister who is a 
specialist on butterflies and a Leader of the Opposition who 
confesses that his “ master-bias ” (though not yet indulged) 
lies towards gardens. He has achieved the almost impossible 
feat of involving the laying of crazy pavement in a bed of 
mysticism, 

W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasoxably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week’ paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as coijidential—Ed. ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


GERMANY AND THE WORLD 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—May I suggest, in your columns, that there seems to me 
to be a certain element of exaggeration in all the fuss now being 
made about “‘ expansion of German. influence ” and so forth ? 

The Germans are after all a vigorous nation of some 80 
millions. We have taken away all their colonies. The promises 
made, after the War was over, to give fair treatment to German 
minorities have not been kept—that is admitted all round. 
I do not find it at all surprising that the Germans are somewhat 
aggressive in their determination to obtain for themselves better 
opportunities of life for their masses. If we had lost the War, 
and all our colonies had been taken from us, I think it quite 
possible that a considerable degree of irritation would have 
been manifested amongst English people. Many would, I 
think, have thought we were quite justified in trying to get 
them back again. Must we always apply to other people 
standards so different from those we apply to ourselves ? 

I must confess that when I read in your columns or elsewhere 
highly alarming letters about the awful danger inherent in 
Germany obtaining, somewhere or other, a little extra influence, 
or a few more markets, I feel rather amused. We have in our 
own possession: Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, the vast areas of British Africa in the east and west, 
great possessions in India, Burmah and so many other lands 
that I cannot remember more than a portion of them without 
consulting the map ! 

As an Englishman who has lived for some six years in 
Germany I should feel inclined to face the present crisis (is 
it really a crisis ?) by saying: ‘‘ We have vast territories of our 
own, and if you can find your way to creating a German sphere 
of influence without provoking a world-war, so much the 
better. A strong Germany can then live happily side-by-side 
with a strong Great Britain.” I do not doubt for a moment 
that such an approach, showing a more human and generous 
spirit, would alter the whole atmosphere. Imagine that 
Germany established a field of commercial and financial work 
and influence in East Europe and the Balkans, this would give 
her a sphere less than one-tenth of that which we have mapped 
out for ourselves in the world. I simply cannot see why a 
nation of 80 millions should be regarded as “ threatening 
world-conquest ” or what not, because it secures for itself less 
than 10 per cent. of the sphere of influence possessed by a 
neighbour nation, with only 48 million inhabitants. Is not 
this simple common sense ? 

The question arises : How long can we prevent a virile people 
from obtaining opportunities in some way comparable (although 
on a smaller scale) with those secured by her neighbours ? 
And why should we do so? True, France might not like it. 
But is the whole future of our Empire to be imperilled in order 
to bolster up a French supremacy out of all proportion to the 
actual size and importance of France, regarded objectively. 
If we could once disentangle ourselves from the out-moded 
dogmas of the last generation, cease to look upon Germany as 
an ‘“‘enemy” (when the Germans themselves are painfully 
anxious to be friends!) and win through to a fresh, more 
generous and more Christian outlook, I feel confident we should 
never again have reason to fight against a great nation that does 
not desire war against us.—Yours, &c., MEYRICK BOOTH. 

z11 Norton Way S., Letchworth, Herts. 


REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—What authority has Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter for stating 
that many road accidents are caused by motorists who would 
pass the ordinary tests for drunkenness, but who have taken 
enough alcohol to cause them to take risks they would not 
otherwise have done? Convictions for driving under the 
influence of drink or drugs have never exceeded I per cent. of 
all motoring offences, and a large proportion of these relate 
to cases where there was no accident, and it is fair to assume that 


the other 99 per cent. were free from such influence, so that if 
every motorist became a total abstainer the reduction in the tolj 
of the road would be infinitesimal, if any, for there are sixteen 
organic nervous diseases which may cause symptoms resembling 
those of alccholic intoxication and render the patient incapable 
of driving a car. 

The loose talk about fifths of seconds and reactions is dis. 
counted by the experiments of Krapelin, who found that smal] 
doses of alcohol tended to increase the speed of automatic work, 
of which braking a car is one form, and Professor Sydney Smith’s 
experiments for co-ordination of control failed to show any loss 
of efficiency with doses of less than 30 c.c. of alcohol. 

Impose the severest punishment on the drunken driver, bur 
to emphasise the cause of less than 1 per cent. of accidents and 
to ignore the causes of the other 99 per cent. will not contribute 
to the solution of a grave problem. Not until each individual 
motorist, cyclist and pedestrian exercises the old-fashioned 
virtues of care, caution, common sense and courtesy shall we 
have any appreciable reduction in road casualties.—I am, Sir, &,, 

Bristol. W. H. Worsnop, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a statement by a cor 
respondent in a recent number of your paper to the effect that 
I have ‘‘ challenged the accuracy of modern methods to test 
whether a man is drunk or sober by laboratory methods” 
(W. H. Worsnop, The Spectator, March 18th). 

This refers to a paper I delivered on ‘‘ Individual Variation 
in Response to Drugs ” (British Medical Fournal, 1937, vol. 2, 
p. 307). In this paper I dealt with the evidence regarding 
individual variation to many drugs, amongst which I included 
alcohol. My conclusion was that individual variation is 
observed in the response to all drugs, and this indicates an 
obvious limitation in the application of the results obtained by 
the blood alcohol test, but it was not my intention to deal ina 
small portion of a short paper with the important general ques- 
tion of the value of blood alcohol tests. Furthermore, the words 
quoted in inverted commas by your correspondent do not 
appear in this paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. CLARK. 

Pharmacological Laboratory, University of Edinburgh. 


STRATEGY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 
Sir,—I was much puzzled by the letter of Mr. Saywells on 
“Strategy and Czechoslovakia” which you printed last week. 
He writes: ‘‘ It may not be in our interest for Germany to 
become too powerful, but we cannot expect our soldiers and 
sailors to lay down their lives for some Central European State.” 
This would seem to mean : “‘ Although it may be in our interest 
to prevent a further increase of German power, the fact that it 
is also in the interest of a Central European State makes it 
impossible for us to take action.” But this is no doubt not 
Mr. Saywells’ meaning since later he assumes that if at any 
time we are involved in war with Germany, the fact that this 
war will be in our interest will not then induce the Czechoslovak 
Government to abstain. Or does Mr. Saywells credit the 
Czechs with a higher standard of morality and intelligence than 
we ourselves possess ? 

In this second spoint he is unfortunately making a gravt 
political mistake. ‘The Czechs must have not only the will but 
the capacity to stand by the Democratic Powers in the event of 
a conflict. The capacity of Czechoslovakia to support U 
militarily in the future depends on us supporting her morally 
in the present. 

In her negotiations with Germany and with the Sudete 
German Nazi party, it is the independence of her foreign policy 
and of her strategic frontiers which is primarily at stake. The 
Germans threaten her with war or capitulation, and it is th 
second which is most dangerous for ourselves, and which ¥ 
alone can prevent. 
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If Czechoslovakia capitulates, Germany will be assured in 
the event of war of a neutral Eastern frontier, her whole military 
machine will be turned on the West, her bombers have no other 
objective than London and Paris. Is Mr. Saywells so certain 
that Czechoslovakia can be the only cause of war between 
Germany and ourselves that he is ready to risk capitulation ? 
In speaking of the value of Czechoslovak strategic position to 
ourselves, is Mr. Saywells wise to use derogatory quotation 
marks ?—I am, Sir, &ce., S. GRANT DuFF. 

16 Mulberry Walk, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


THE WANDERING JEW 
{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


$ix,—In his article “‘ Five Years of Persecution” Mr. Knop 
paints a sad picture of the effect of anti-Semitism in Nazi 
Germany. He does not, however, think that anti-Semitism 
has roots in any widespread conviction among the people 
themselves. Such a verdict from such an authority as Mr. 
Knop is impressive, and is no doubt substantially true at 
present. But is it not inevitable that persistent propaganda, 
particularly on the impressionable mind of German youth 
insulated from the corrective balance of outside influences, 
will ultimately create a soil only too favourable for anti- 
Semitism to take root in and flourish ? 

Mr. Knop emphasises the irreparable loss to Germany of a 
brilliant galaxy of men and women whose intellectual and 
Infi- 
nitely sadder and more irreparable will be the loss both to 
Germany and to the outside world as anti-Semitic propaganda 
moulds the mind of the people until it actually accepts and 
becomes submerged in this primitive taboo. 

The fifth anniversary of the Boycott marks not the climax 
but merely the curtain to the first act. At the opening of 
“The Wandering Jew ” exhibition at Munich last November 
Dr. Goebbels stated that ‘‘ the fight against baneful Jewish 
influence is not only the German people’s business but concerns 
all nations.” Other countries already show marks of infection 
with the anti-Jewish virus, notably Italy, Franco’s Spain and 
the Argentine, where, through the Nazi foreign organisations, 
appropriate propaganda is systematically being disseminated. 
The opera bouffe efforts of Sir Oswald Mosley to enlighten 
Britain in racial theories have been less successful. 

The extension of the boundaries of the Reich to include 
the 190,000 Austrian Jews is significant for the added impetus 
it will give, if it has not already done so, to Nazi anti-Semitism. 
But this should not obscure the fact that in the opinion of 
Dr. Goebbels anti-Semitism is an article for export. The 
only course for this country to take is to meet the recent 
demand of the American Government for help in rescuing 
and assisting refugees. Why has it been ignored so long ?— 
Yours, &c., HARRIET ACLAND. 

77 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


THE ALAND QUESTION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 


Sir,—The much debated Aland has once more turned up 
on the international horizon. As my views on the subject 
have been quoted in The Spectator in an article by Joachim 
Joesten, I would like to advance the following by way of 
explanation. 

The Aland question is a military and strategical problem 
and must be dealt with as such. It is the art of drawing 
logical conclusions that must here decide the issue. The 
Russian spies in Finland and Northern Norway, as well as 
the report by the Swedish General Staff of the month of July, 
19355 clearly proved that foreign aircraft had flown over 
Scandinavian and Swedish territory, and this calls for particular 
watchfulness. It has been fully proved that these aircraft 
came from Russian territory in conjunction, inter alia, with 
Russian naval forces in the Arctic Ocean. Strategical aeroplane 
Scouting and correction flights ! 

At the Vasa High Court, in Finland, there are records and 
reports, which I have myself perused and studied, that disclose 
the Russian aims and objects in Finland and Scandinavia. 
Vide the Kirhow and other cases in Finland, and the Belgonen 
case in Norway. 

Russian Submarines have during manoeuvres of the utmost 
tactical importance for the Swedish navy turned up in the midst 


of the Swedish vessels. They had been well-informed about 
the time when the manoeuvres were to come off. Russian 
warships have often carried out manoeuvres in very close 
vicinity to the Swedish coast. Near the Island of Gotland 
they had even been within Swedish territorial waters. The 
enormously growing Russian submarine force menaces Scandi- 
navia like a vice, with Polarnoye in the Arctic Ocean and 
Kronstadt as bases. Russian naval manoeuvres with practice 
in landing troops have of late years been carried out in the 
Bay of Finland. In the course of these the Russian vessels 
have covered such distances as correspond precisely to the 
distance from Kronstadt to Aland. 

The development and advance of Russian aircraft menace 
Scandinavia from a series of bases along the Finnish frontier 
in the east. Statements as to their number vary, but at least 
half a score are of such a nature that from there large areas of 
Scandinavia can be threatened. 

If in the event of the outbreak of war between Germany 
and Russia the latter through a surprise come into possession 
of an unfortified Aland, there would be an end of Scandinavia’s 
independence. Stalin’s latest announcement. of a _ world- 
revolution is not very encouraging or calming in this respect. 

With aircraft with a radius of action of 600 miles, and the 
Russians have such with a much greater radius, all the Scandi- 
navian countries are threatened from the air, and so is the 
whole Baltic and the Skaw. The distance from Stockholm 
to Aland could be covered by enemy bombing planes in 20 
minutes. Openly expressed intentions in Russian and Czech 
newspapers broadcast the fact that Russia in case of a war 
would cut off the ore shipments to Germany. Germany’s 
answer to this would be the immediate occupation of the 
Aland Islands. The shipping with Lulea and the Swedish 
ore-shipping ports and Swedish coastal shipping are of the 
most vital importance for the two countries. To prevent 
Aland from falling into the hands of a great power in such 
case the only safe means for Sweden and Finland is a fortified 
Aland. A fortified Aland secures peace in the North, and is 
a protection for the North itself. Neither Germany nor 
Russia will take the first step to occupy the same. 

My conclusions therefore are: the course of development 
has such a trend that the question of the re-fortification of the 
Aland Islands is a problem that calls for its solution at the 
very earliest possible moment. The main thing is that no 
time be lost. It is urgent for reasons which are purely and 
simply of a peace-preserving nature and necessitated by a 
better knowledge of the actual situation than has so far seen 
the light of day, inter alia, in Mr. Joachim Joesten’s article. 
From the preceding it is seen that the fortification of the Aland 
Islands in the first instance is of sheer Scandinavian interest. 
The espionage situation and the Aland problem, as well as 
the Soviet Union’s expansion westward, which also menace 
Great Britain’s interests, are illustrated in my book, which 
will shortly be published in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stockholm. VALENTIN SJOBERG. 


RED SQUIRRELS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent who recently asked for advice in 
the establishing of red squirrels in a new district might be 
interested in a recent experience of mine in Northumberland, 
where for a number of years they have been comparatively rare. 

I brought three pairs from the New Forest in the spring of 
1933, and allowed them to settle in a plantation in Rothbury. 
For three months they were kept in a large aviary until they 
became quite tame, and were fed there with peanuts, bananas 
and scattered grain. At the end of that time they were 
released, tree boxes having been provided for them in which 
they could make their new homes. 

During the winter time we have provided them with supplies 
of peanuts, and they quite tamely came into the garden to 
collect and eat these. 

Now they have spread over the whole district and there is 
probably at the present time a colony of not less than a 
hundred of them. They make charming pets, are not at all 
destructive, and have been able to stand up to the hard winters 
of the North Country. This spring they have appeared quite 
early and are sleck and beautifully coated. 

I think it is important to see that they are well cared for 
when they are first transferred to a new district, but our own 
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experience is that they thrive even if the climate is not a 
familiar one for them. 

I will be pleased to give your correspondent any further 
information he may desire.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ANGUS WATSON, 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


HOW VIENNA WENT NAZI 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—I think readers of the only English journal publishing a 
regular article in German are entitled to expect a higher 
standard than that reached in the quotations from the German 
made by Mr. John Low in his article “‘ How Vienna went 
Nazi.” 

He quotes Adolf Hitler as saying in his Linz speech : 

“Ich danke ihnen, herr Bundeskanzler, fiir ihre schoenen Griissen.”’ 


That sentence, as it stands, means : 

““T thank them, Herr Federal Chancellor, for their beautiful 
greetings.” 
It should read : 


“Ich danke Uhnen, Herr Bundeskanzler, fiir Yhre schénen Griisse.”’ 
Actually, Hitler said : 

“... Sir Ihre Begriissungsworte’’ (your words of welcome). 

Later Mr. Low quotes a song : 

“ Heute gehort uns Deutschland Und morgen die ganze Welt.”’ 


which is very different from the ungrammatical ill-constructed 
version he gives us: 

(‘S Heute wir gehdren zum Deutschland Morgen die ganz Welt,” 
which is not German at all.) 
Finally, ‘‘ Herr Doctor” should read ‘‘ Herr Doktor ” and 
** Heil Sieg ” “‘ Sieg Heil.” 

Mr. Low should read your excellent German articles before 
quoting for us again.—Yours faithfully, 


STANLEY G. GODMAN. 
Union Society, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, 


CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—If those professing disappointment with the Faith of 
Christ are illogical in their explanations, it is the more 
reason that their polemic antagonists should maintain their 
mental soundness of position. But so many Christians give 
the Enemy the advantage by their inadvertence. 

Now, Mr. Dayrell Reed retorts that it was just the ‘‘ intel- 
lectuals ” who rejected Christ. This is an utterly loose and 
mischievous statement. There is no record of any intellectual 
society among the Jews of our Lord’s day. The Church, hide- 
bound in its ceremonial system, abjured the mental freedom 
necessary to progress, and an important aspect of our Lord’s 
ministry was His exposure of its wooden stupidity. A twin 
purpose was to educate the nascent intelligence of the common 
people. 

Mr. L. G. Holliday is also ostensibly on the Christian side, 
but what is dis contribution to vindicate the Faith? He says 
in effect that one does not need to school one’s intelligence in 
perusal of the Bible as one does in perusal of Kant ; mere faith, 
it appears, is good enough for that. This is the way the old- 
fashioned sort of Christian lowers the standard for a Christian 
intelligence. As a matter of fact, to appreciate our Lord’s 
teaching requires an acute intellect, with a particular bias in 
the matter of delicate moral discrimination. On the other 
han’, if Mr. Holliday is thinking of the O.T., I should agree 
with him. for every modern man has by an act of will to abrogate 
his own m-ntal progress in order to tolerate much that is 
therein. Jirgo, an intellectual can be a Christian, but not a 
Hebraist.—Yours, &c., Linpsay S. GARRETT. 

55 Swinton Street, W.C.2. 


THE BASQUE CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In reference to the letter in your issue of March 25th 
signed by Mr. Vincent Duncan Jones, we would like to say 
that we quite understand his feelings as regards the bombard- 
ment of Barcelona, though he failed to express similar opinions 
at the bombardment of numerous cities in National Spain, but 
in view of his horror we would like to point out that his Com- 


ae 





mittee, on whose behalf he writes, have sent quite a Numbe 
children back to Barcelona. To 
Among other inaccuracies in his letter we would like tO stay 
that the picture he paints of the life of the children returhes 
to the Basque country is false, and we venture to point OUt the 
it is very unfair to make statements for which he cannot po 
does not produce one item of evidence. We have Convinced 
ourselves by personal and careful investigations on the Sper 
that the children will be safe and well cared for if returned 

the Basque country.—Yours faithfully, &c., 

CASTLEREAGH ; GEORGE L. CRAVEN ; FITZALAN ; Dover 
JERROLD ; EDITH LONDONDERRY ; E. VERNON Muss: 
NAIRNE STEWART SANDEMAN ; WELLINGTON (Chair. 
man) ; ARNOLD WILSON ; ARTHUR F. Lovepay (Hon 
Secretary). ; 

Spanish Children Repatriation Committee, Apsley Hous 
149 Piccadilly, W.1. : 


LOST MEN ~ 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 


$1r,—After living among farm workers for more than forty 
years I can fully appreciate your plea that they are skilled 
men and should have good wages. It is necessary to make 
up for what they have lost—Michaelmas money, money earned 
by wives and children in harvest time, extra money when 
working on the cutter, extra money when taking corn off the 
farm, rabbits ad lib, land on the farm sufficient for a potato 
plot, free manure for it, eggs, &c., besides the advantages 
you mention, viz, “‘ free cottages (or should it be rent at 1s, 
or Is. 6d. a week ?), free firewood, and free air.” The reference 
to the healthy life and surroundings (free air) is too often 
forgotten. The conditions have been so favourable and happy 
that farm workers now lament the days when it was said by 
the ignorant that they could only earn 12s. a week. I knowa 
shepherd who lived under these conditions who became a 
farmer, and another farm worker of the same period who 
brought up a large family, became a farmer, and bought the 
farm where he now lives. The late Mr. Day, auctioneer a 
Newbury, knew of several farm workers who bought their 
farms. 

It seems a pity to discourage men from engaging in the most 
healthy and interesting and varied occupation by not making 
up for past conditions which they now, at any rate, value 
and look back to with regret. If men work on a farm they 
are free from the responsibility which is such a nightmare 
to the railway worker, the gardener, and others. They have 
a great advantage over the black-coated worker, whether ina 
profession, or bank, or office, or at a vicarage. They can 
marry (as they often do) at 20, “draw home’s happy breath,’ 
and expect to see their children in as good or better positions 
than the one they themselves have occupied—and not a 
their expense. ‘‘ Free milk’* may not come from the farm 
in the same amount as formerly, but the children are supplied 
at school and receive medical and dental care. The daughters 
learn cooking, and the sons handicrafts, so that they can follow 
in their parents’ steps, living in improved homes and again 
helping in an occupation of fundamental importance. The 
problem of wages to bring back one of the most important 
of our workers—the farm labourer—to the old position where, 
if steady, he could thrive and save—must be faced. Employers 
have told me how they have encouraged their more skilful 
men by giving higher wages, only to find them leaving valuable 
stock unfed, while they were spending the extra money in th 
neighbouring town. The difficulties of farmers are enormous 
—goud wages have not always helped agriculture. —Youts 
faithfully, A: T. FINCH. 

St. Anthony, Hungerford. 


“CHACUN A SON GOUT” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—I hope in fairness you will allow us to present our view 
of the book To Beg I am Ashamed, which we have withheld 
from publication. ‘‘ Janus ”’ in his attack in the columns @ 
the last issue of your paper states that he was astonished thé 
we should have published it. We confess that we are equallj 
astonished at his attack. In our view, and it is shared by 
many critics and public men and women who have read tt 
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—— 
book, the book is not salacious. It is still our opinion that 
the book is a human document written with dignity and 

‘cence, untainted by that objectionable mixture of suggestive- 
a sentimentality that might so easily have characterised 
, work of this kind. In our opinion, no unprejudiced reader 
f this book could be left with any feeling save of mingled 
Ss and shame, and a determination to cleanse a social 
organisation in which such lives are possible. 


We regret the attack ‘on the book before its publication by 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror, which ‘** Janus ”’ approves, 
and we regret it not only because it is a gross breach of 
rivilege as between Press and Publishers, but also because 
it has created for the book an undesirable public for whom 
it was never intended. The resuit of these attacks, we appre- 
gate, is that the book, if published, would have found its 
way into the hands of uneducated and ill-balanced persons, 
many of them not in the ordinary way book readers at all. 
4nd for this reason we thought it unwise to proceed with 
publication. We are surprise that ‘‘ Janus” appears to 
have misunderstood the book, and missed the author’s whole 
theme—that her mode of life is pitiable and hopeless. And 
ye very much regret that ‘‘ Janus ” has had a share in ensuring 
that serious people—amongst whom we number readers of 
The Spectator—should not have a chance of judging the merit 
and worth of the book for themselves.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTp. 

Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 

(‘Janus ” writes: This is obviously a question on which 
two views are possible, and I am quite sure that if Messrs. 
Routledge had shared my view they would not have contem- 
plated publishing the book. I can only say that my view 
remains unchanged—I refrain from quoting passages to justify 
it-and I am very glad that Messrs. Routledge (whose name 

I purposely avoided mentioning in my paragraph) have seen 
fit to withdraw the book. I have little doubt that if it had 
ben published it would have found its way immediately 
“into the hands of uneducated and ill-balanced persons.” 
As to the suggestion that the author’s whole theme is “ that 
her mode of life is pitiable and hopeless,’’ she makes it clear 
in her first chapter that she sees no reason -why she should 
not sell her body nightly to all comers. And if Messrs. 
Routledge think that one of the virtues of the book is its 
reticence, why do they describe it on the dust cover as “‘a 
frank and unusual autobiography ”’ ?] 


i 


THE MYTH OF BLOOD 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
§R—In your issue of February 18th, the reviewer of my 
book on Race as a Modern Superstition incidentally raises 
two linguistic questions, the answer to which might con- 
ceivably interest your readers. 

The first concerns the meaning of ‘‘ pre-shrunk ” in the 
phrase, “‘the sanctity of a pre-shrunk nationalism.” The 
adjective in question is in fairly common American usage, a 
vorrowing from the practice of cotton manufacturers, who 
have found a way to make their finished product resist the 
usual effects of washing, bleaching, and drying. In the 
context given above the word suggests first a narrow nationalism 
and second, one that is proof against subsequent alteration. 
The image seems useful and compact enough to take its place 
beside “elastic principles ” and “‘ the tangled web of decep- 
tion” as another of the textile metaphors. 

The second question raised concerns another tongue, to 
wit, French, and particularly the words /a France and les 
‘rangais, the meaning of which your reviewer feels I do not 
fully understand. Though he does not state his reasons, 
one can infer that his doubts are aroused because my account 
of the French attitude towards race and nationality does not 
Square with the conventional view. Since the evidence 
Presented in my book has not convinced the critic, there 
Would seem to be nothing to add, except that having examined 
both the conventional view and the facts, and enjoying more- 
over the advantages of French birth, parentage, and education, 
I must trust to my interpretation of the words in question, 
and I must beg leave to doubt the hidden significance hinted 
t—but nowhere defined—in the reviewer’s rhetorical and 
*Mewhat misleading question.—Faithfully yours, 

Columbia University, Nete York. Jacques Barzun, 
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CHILDREN AND HEATH FIRES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—During the summer months we are continually being 
requested to take care while in the country that we prevent 
heath and woodland fires by neither lighting a fire unless 
absolutely necessary, nor leaving about broken glass to con- 
centrate the rays of the sun on the dry grass. 

Living on the edge of a picturesque stretch of country to 
which children flock at the week-ends, I find that one of 
the first things they do on arrival is to light a fire. This 
seems to be the only way they have of enjoying themselves 
in the country. This passion for fire-lighting in the. open 
would not be half so destructive if they ensured that the fires 
they had lit were effectively stamped out before leaving for 
home. I often see children returning look back continually 
to see how far the fire they have left burning has spread. 

Children playing at “life in the wilds” seem to regard 
the drying of garments by a smoky fire the height of reality. 
Only the other day I saw a little boy wearing long trousers 
wade into the stream until the water was above his knees. 
After having played about with floating twigs for a time he 
retired to the bank and, over a fire lit by his friend, he pro- 
ceeded to dry his shoes, socks and trousers ! 

The damage which can be done by country fires and the 
prevention of these should be impressed upon school children. 
—Yours faithfully, H. PEPPARD. 

22 Bridge Lane, Bramhall, Cheshire. 


DR. RHINE’S EXPERIMENTS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Dame Edith Lyttelton, in her recent review of Dr. 
J. B. Rhine’s book New Frontiers of the Mind, states that she 
is unable to discover any errors in Dr. Rhine’s technique. 
This remark is surprising in view of the criticisms which 
Dr. Rhine’s experiments have received from such competent 
psychologists as Professor Chester Kellogg of McGill Univer- 
sity and Professor Robert Thouless of Glasgow. In a letter 
which appeared in The Sunday Times, of March 27th, Professor 
Thouless reveals that of the two packs of 25 Tener cards sent 
by Dr. Rhine for his appraisal one pack contained no fewer than 
14 cards with the impressions on the faces showing clearly 
through the backs. 

Professor Thouless also points out very pertinently that 
Dr. Rhine’s experiments are so unscientifically described that 
one cannot even estimate the number of tests in which the 
guessers were allowed to see the backs of the cards. Many 
other serious sources of error have been pointed out by Professor 
Kellogg and myself. 

I should add that, like myself, both Professor Thouless and 
Professor Adams, of Colgate University (N.Y.), have failed 
entirely to find the least confirmation of Dr. Rhine’s astonishing 
claims.—I am, yours faithfully, S. G. SOAL. 

The Psychological Laboratory, University College, London. 


LAST WORDS ON SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your comments on the Spanish war are enough to 
make a cat laugh !— P. R. BUTLER. 
Stockbridge, Hants. 


A WRITER is WANTED 
to occupy an important position in a leading Advertising 
Agency in London. He will be required to contribute to 
the creation of plans for press advertisements, and to 
write copy of a lively quality seldom seen in advertise- 
ments of the present day. This invitation is therefore 
extended beyond the bounds of the advertising business 
in the hope that a man may be found whose first qualifi- 


cation is the ability to write simple, descriptive and 


persuasive English. The successful applicant will, by 


education and experience, have a wide knowledge of 
affairs both large and small. Letters will be treated as 
confidential and should be sent to Bex 713, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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RURAL BRITAIN AND 


By PROFESSOR 


BROODING sorrowfully and uneasily as I always am on the 
sad plight of rural England, my own mental outlook is in 
harmony with that of Lord Lymington, and to the full I find 
myself, with but few, minor reservations, eager to endorse all 
that he says in Famine in England. The more eager.because, 
as recent debates on defence have shown, neither the Govern- 
ment itself nor our Parliamentary representatives as a whole 
seem to have the least conception of the true state of affairs 
either relative to the importance of food in war-time or 
to the present unpreparcdness of the country for food 
production. 

I am afraid that even Lord Lymington’s courageous voice, 
backed as it is by hard thinking and an unusually enlightened 
facing of facts, will be as one crying in the wilderness. 
Witness, for example, the aftermath of discussion in the daily 
Press arising from Sir Thomas Inskip’s statements of our 
increased production since 1931, as if the amount of extra 
production alleged by Sir Thomas has had the least bearing, 
one way or another, on our preparedness for .war. ~ Lord 
Lymington is nearer the mark altogether when he points 
out that 1914 followed fifteen years of comparatively good 
farming and gave us a much better capital of soil fertility to 
draw upon than we have today. We drained the land of 
fertility heavily during the last War, and in subsequent years, 
because of high labour costs and low returns, we have done 
little to rectify, but everything to aggravate, the poor state of 
fertility of an enormous acreage of our farm lands. It is not 
what we are producing, but it is what we could produce, that 
matters ; it is the sustained fertility of the soil that matters 
supremely, and every informed agriculturist will endorse 
Lord Lymington’s implied dictum that the numbers of men 
and animals on the land are the peace-time hall-marks by 
which to judge our agricultural preparedness for war. 
Without necessarily subscribing to all Lord Lymington says 
about the baneful influence of artificial manures as such, and 
about disease, one can, nevertheless, from one’s own experiences, 
agree substantially with him in the claims he makes for organic 
residues, for humus and for a healthy soil, and there can be 
no denying the fact that the scientist has sadly neglected the 
all-important question of the quality of the products of the 
land. 

I personally go all the way with him when he advocates 
greatly increased home production, on the score that in the 
interest of national health it behoves us to grow our own food 
on our own soil properly looked after under our own super- 
vision. This argument carries with -special cogency into war 
conditions, for manifestly fresh protective foods will be of 
even greater value under the stress of war than in time of 
peace. Lord Lymington was not likely to have missed this 
point, and he stresses it too from the point of view of too 
large dependence on specialised shipping tonnage, and herein 
lies one of the strongest arguments, amongst his many unan- 
swerable arguments, in favour of storing a year’s supply of 
wheat ; with equal justice he argues the case for storing a 
year’s supply of cattle feed. 

Lord Lymington realises to the full what in general is so 
little realised, namely, that we can go a very long way towards 
becoming self-supporting, but to do so must necessarily take 
time. 

I have myself recently completed a fairly extensive tour 
through the Midlands, a district in which in 1916 I spent 
some weeks when working for the Food Production Depart- 


Famine in England. By Viscount Lymington. (H. F. and G. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
R. G. STAPLEDON 


ment. There is not the least doubt that the Midland Pasture? 
taken as a whole, have deteriorated, while miles and Miles of 
fences are not stock-proof and thousands of acres are from 
every point of view fitting subjects for the plough. I Mention 
this because it confirms so much that Lord Lymington py; , 
forward. Before ever I made this tour I would Lave endorsed 
Lord Lymington’s statement—a statement which I poy 
consider as being conservative and sober to a fault—to the 
effect that “In ten years half a million more people cy 
return to the land by producing our requirements of butter 
cheese, milk, bacon, pork and poultry at home and by 
increasing our beef production by half as much again, ani 
doubling our sheep population, which in turn will increay 
our wheat, vegetable and fruit production.” 

Lord Lymington has some very shrewd and seatching 
things to say about Government policy in relation to cop. 
modities, and he is on the strongest of grounds when tp 
insists upon the immense importance of sound mixed farming, 
for that must always be the bulwark of national security, a 
the world at large, and the United States of America in pa. 
ticular, in default have learned to their cost. The beg 
farmers in the country, and despite all the commodity sub- 
sidies, will say “‘ Hear, hear!” to: ‘“‘ Government policy 
should always be to help good general farming and not to 
throw lifebelts to odd parts of the industry at moments of 
submersion.” : 

Perhaps the sanest and most courageous pages of a par 
ticularly sane and courageous book are those which deal with 
men, and which empkasise the immense importance to the nation 
of an abundance of healthy country men and country women, 
of real country men and of real country women. In thes 
pages Lord Lymington writes with sympathy and with 
manifest knowledge of the country, and he minces not his 
words, words for the edification of the townsman, of the 
financier, the industrialist and the statesman. ‘To everything 
here said the countryman will agree, and with the more relish 
because he is himself, unlike the townsman and statesman, not 
particularly sensitive to praise or to blame. 

In the realm of food supplies and of food production we 
are not prepared for war; I think Lord Lymington proves 
that up to the hilt. As to war danger and as to inviting war, 
he is surely right when he says that to be in a position of being 
easily starved must rank on level terms with being unarmed. 
To be armed without food is of little avail, of almost as littl 
avail as to be fed without arms. The next war will be unlike 
any other war; it will certainly be unlike the last, and we 
shall not have nearly all the navies of the world on our side. 
That is assuredly a just statement. Lord Lymington is, I 
should imagine, unique, for he envisages the consequences 
defeat and then says one of the very best things in his whole 
book: ‘‘In such a case”? (he has postulated a large and 
healthy rural population) ‘‘ out of adversity the nation could 
regrow itself by the seed of its best survivors. If we fact 
defeat with the countryside depopulated as it is now we 
should have little’ hope indeed of rising from the ashes.” 
Equally good is this: ‘‘ Government should for military 
purposes finance the light Caterpillar for agriculture which 
will be equally valuable for transport of men and light 
artillery.’ Even better than Lord Lymington himself has 
perhaps realised, for thus the Government would also b& 
financing land reclamation. 

Undoubtedly a timely, a closely reasoned and, for thost 
who have any capacity for understanding and the courage t 
admit to a feeling of fear, a deeply convincing and a deeply 
disturbing book. 
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Iiee and Fire 


HANS AHLMANN 


An account of an expedition to the 
Vatnajokull, Iceland’s great glacier, 
undertaken by Professor Hans 
AhImann and John Eythorsson, 
the Government meteorologist at 
Reykjavik. The story of the ex- 
pedition, which was carried out on 
ski and horseback, makes exciting 
and informative reading about a 
litle known country. Scientific 


details are reserved for an appendix. 


16 plates 


scientific appendix 12s. 6d. net 
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Through 


Turbulent Years 
By VERNON McKENZIE 


“Through Turbulent Years makes extra- 
ordinarily interesting reading. The author 
has been in close touch with Europe's 
rulers, politicians, industrialists and writers, 
and is, therefore, in a position to give a 
detailed description of conditions and their 
causes in various countries. Of the most 
vital interest are his chapters on Germany, 
and also his revelations concerning the 
Maginot Line fortifications in France.” 


Time and Tide. 


One of the most vigorous and entertain- 
ing reviews of the European situation.” 


Sunday Mercury. 


“Through Turbulent Years could not have 
come at a more opportune moment. 
Primarily written for entertainment and 
instruction, it now renders a public service, 
and if it is widely read the cause of demo- 
cracy will be notably advanced.’ —Truth. 


10s. 6d. net. 





YO New Books 


THE NEXT 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


by R. A. PIDDINGTON 


Here is a staggering, highly original, but nevertheless practical 
policy outlining all the various aspects of population problems 

farming, industry, leisure, health and culture. A most provocative, 
significant book, and, incidentally, vastly entertaining. 6s. 





Now hear Japan’s side of it 


JAPAN IN CHINA 


HER MOTIVES AND AIMS 
by KIVYOSHE KAWAKAMI 


With a foreword by Viscount IsHu and Introductory Notes by 
Sirk JouN Tittey, formerly British Ambassador in Tokyo, and 
Lorp SEMPILL. This important book states clearly and moderately 
Japan's view of the present struggle. 5s. 





|THE 


TROUBLED MIND 


by HARRY ROBERTS 


With chapters on the Insanities by MARGARET NELSON JACKSON. 
‘Dr. Roberts has covered a wide field in an instructive and 
entertaining way, and his book may be warmly recommended. 
His method of presentation is lively and attractive.”"—-Times 
Literary Supplement. 6s. 


EDITH DAVIDSON 
OF LAMBETH 


A Memoir by M.C. 8S. Mi. 


With a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This intensely 
human memoir not only reveals a wonderful woman but the idyll 
of the devoted partnership of Randall and Edith Davidson. With 
Qs 





12 pp. Ilustrations. 





MAUD DIVER’S 


new novel 


THE DREAM PREVAILS 


The brilliant background of Peshawar and Kashmir makes a perfect 
setting for this highly satisfying story, the hero of which is Sir Roy 
Sinclair, who appeared in The Singer Passes. 8s. 6d. 


SPEAKING DUST 


by E. THORNTON COOK 


is a romantic story written around the lives of that famous pair 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, who live again in these graphic 
It was a strange partnership which has for us an abiding 

Ts. 6d. 





pages. 
interest. 
** 4ll prices are NE 
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HERR .HITLER’S PRICE 


Ourselves and Germany. By the Marquess of Londonderry. 


(Hale. §s.) 
LorD LONDONDERRY’S interest in Anglo-German friendship 
is well known, but, he observes in his preface, ‘‘ my attitude 
has been misinterpreted and my motives misunderstood 
in various quarters,’ and he has therefore written this small 
book both to make all that clear and to set down certain facts 
of interest regarding his contacts with Herr Hitler, General 
Goring and other prominent Germans in the last few years. 

As to Lord Londonderry’s attitude, which he feels has been 
misinterpreted, it is nowhere very explicitly defined, but 
various scattered references throw some light on it. He wrote, 
for example, from Geneva during the Disarmament Conference, 
at which he was a delegate : ‘“‘ I am quite in a minority here in 
this pacifist and sentimentalist atmosphere, and I feel more 
gut of place discussing these fatuous doctrines every day.” 
‘* As one who has been brought up in an atmosphere of Christian 
idealism,” he deplores religious persecution in Germany, 
though he sees various extenuating factors. He prefers British 
democracy to German dictatorship, but he regrets our reluctance 
to co-operate with Herr Hitler in an anti-Communist crusade. 
‘“ The anti-Communist platform,’ he holds, ‘‘ was, and is, 
invaluable,” and the Red hand in Spain is as vermilion and as 
sinister in his eyes as in Herr Hitler’s. ‘* We fail to recognise,” 
he remarks, in the first of a series of highly controversial 
observations, ‘‘ that the present condition of Spain is mainly 
the result of Red machinations.” ‘‘ We throw in our weight 
under non-intervention,” he asserts a page later, ‘‘on the side 
of the Reds in Spain,’”’—who have so far most inexplicably failed 
to appreciate the support thus extended to them. 

That being so, Herr Hitler’s and General Géring’s demon- 
stration of the imperative necessity of fighting Bolshevism 
fell on sympathetic ears, though Lord Londonderry nowhere 
makes clear, what it is eminently desirable to get clear, what 
Herr Hitler means when he speaks of Bolshevism, or by what 
means it is to be fought. Is it democracy? Or Socialism ? 
Or only Communism ? Or Russia as a State ? It is not with- 


The Doctrine of 

Signatures 
A DEFENCE OF THEORY 
SCOTT BUCHANAN 


A philosopher shows how Plato, Arisiotle and 
Galen esiablished the demonstrative power of 
form and matter in biological and medical 
science, and pleads that its rediscovery and 


IN MEDICINE 


re-establishment in modern signatures would 
invigorate and show ihe way for oue thwarted 
speculative energies. 


‘he international library of psychology, philosophy 


¢ i 
nd scientific mcthad., 7s. 6d. net 


Towards a Law of 
Creative Thought 
ROSAMOND E. HARDING 


* Miss Harding’s book deals with that contagion 
of inspiration whereby ihe stimudant 
motive is reflected in different spheres of 
activity. I look forward to her next book.”— 
Journal of Mental Science. * As a source-book 
containing a stimulating line of appreach and 
a great many bibliographical references. the 
volume should be definitely valuable.°-— 
British Journal of Psychology. 
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out significance that the one Communist State in Euro 
for seventeen years been consistently non-aggressive, 
the two principal Fascist States have committed ager a 
openly and without scruple. In that connexion there May oy’ 
may not be a sinister implication in General Giring’s agcen: 
to Lord Londonderry that the Bolshevist contagion 
spreading to France and Belgium. be 

In a résumé of post-War history, adequate though incom. 
plete—he omits mention of the evacuation of the Rhinelang_ 
in 1930, five years before the Treaty period, and of the’ 
abolition of Reparations in 1932—Lord Londonderry dels 
with justice on the deplorable ineptitude shown by re 
country and France (France was the obstacle, but we weal 
acquiesced) in refusing to test the sincerity of Herr Hite 
various offers of accords based on a limitation of armaments 
Those offers are not open now, and nothing in this book i 
more disturbing than the record of Lord Londonderry, 
repeated failures to elicit from Herr Hitler or General Garing 
or Herr von Ribbentrop any definition of what Germany’s re 
objectives are. Lord Londonderry himself, closing his book 
just as the seizure of Austria was being enacted, puts th 
best face it is possible to put on that, but recognises thy 
a German move against Czechoslovakia would create “, 
totally different situation.” 

While it is of interest as a personal record, Lord Londo, 
derry’s book cannot be said to cast new light on the Angh. 
German situation, and though he pleads earnestly for th 
establishment of Anglo-German friendship—before the lay 
sands have run out—he can indicate no solid basis for j 
except a joint anti-Communist campaign. No serious perso 
is blind to the importance of an understanding that woul 
suffice in itself to make European peace  secure—if jt 
content was such as to ensure the security of- peace—py 
till Germany’s conditions for such an understanding ar 
formulated we can only, in Lord Londonderry’s words, 
“‘extend the hand of true friendship to the Third Reich” 
if we are ready to offer it at any price—in other words, x 
Germany’s price. Lord Londonderry advocates a Conference 
of the Great Powers of Europe, of which Russia is obviously 
one. But will Herr Hitler sit at a conference-table with 
Russia? Or has Lord Londonderry a formula that wil 
exclude her? It is on that kind of unanswered question tht 
the future of European peace may depend. 

It is a little startling, by the way, to find Germany referred 
to as “‘ the country which has given the world great religioy 
leaders like John Huss.” The insertion of the word “ next” 
before “‘ world’? would adjust the statement to fact, but that 
can hardly be the explanation of a passage which seems to 
have escaped the keen eyes of Lady Desborough and Mr 
Ward Price, who, as Lord Londonderry mentions, were goo 
enough to read through the whole of the text in typescript 
WILSON Harris, 
















A MIND PERPLEXED 

Across the Philip Gibbs. 
tos. 6d.) 

IN a plain narrative that flows as easily as a fireside talk Sir 

Philip Gibbs surveys the political horizon with perplexity 

and anger. Twenty years after the end of the last War “they” 

are preparing for another massacre. He sees the breakdow 

of everything upon which millions had set their faith and hop, 

and with a bitterness that surely reflects the feelings of. thee 

millions today he complains that the human sacrifice of the Wa 
was “* vain and purposeless.”’ 

It is the strength of Sir Philip Gibbs that he can hold a cle 
mirror to the thoughts of the plain Englishman and express them 
without sophistication. What could be more fiercely genuite 
than the snarl that seems to echo from a thousand village tap 
rooms, drawing rboms, and club chairs: ‘‘ It would be bette! 
to concentrate on the avoidance of war than upon the provisidi 
of gas masks.’ One has not the heart to argue. He dot 
not make out a case but speaks out his mind. In his tals 
with Germans, Austrians, Italians, Frenchmen and observatl 
Englishmen abroad he gathers in a portrait of Europe that ® 
as true as any, even though he believes by nature and principk 
in the decency of every man of decent manners until he hi 
been let down. He is the English gentleman on the Graal 
Tour, delighted with every one’s kindness and_ shrewdly 
observing the things that foreigners are apt todo. In Germatj 


Frontiers. By (Michael Joseph. 
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trionics, 


Europe since the War, and what is about the strategic implications of 


now. He knows what men say and GREATER GERMANY, 


rermany, Italy, Central Europe. about the present strength and potentialities 
of the world’s armaments and their particular 
bearing upon the security of 
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The New 
~Monthly Magazine 


for the intelligent reader 


he April number of Synopsis is on the bookstalls 

now. Synopsis chooses and collects under sne 
cover the most important articles, the most arresting 
ideas and the most entertaining writing to be found 
in the magazines and newspapers of the British Isles. 
It aims, in short, to do for Great Britain what the 
Reader’s Digest does for the United States. The 
articles and excerpts are condensed and presented so 
that their message can be gathered easily, enjoyably, 
and at once. Dullness is Nor allowed. 
There are no advertisements in Synopsis. It is pocket- 
sized. And it costs a shilling a month. 
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he found people anxious for friendship with England, and, 
on the whole, anxious for peace. The four-year plan is a 
temporary expedient which in time, “let us hope” will be 
modified. He feels pretty sure that Herr Hitler has no intention 
of making war on Czechoslovakia, and as for Austria, the in- 
evitable union will be achieved by spiritual comradeship, 
not by force (this on page 203 ; on page 336, written after the 
march on Vienna, he admits that “‘ these recent events have 
dimmed one’s hope”). That is where people like Sir Philip 
Gibbs will always be let down, though it is probably better 
to go through life being let down than to believe in the worst 
every time. To be fair, he is not dogmatic but only generous 
in his trust; and at one point he reveals his splendid horse- 
sense when he mentions casually that the greatest hope for 
peace lies in the inadequacy of the German army for a big war. 

Yet Sir Philip should not have carried generosity to the 
point of credulity by repeating the tale that a “ hostile foreign 
Press ” was of design poisoning the wells of peace when it 
reported Hitler’s ultimatum to Schuschnigg and the massing 
of German troops on the Austrian border. Does he still 
maintain that the Press abused its liberty? And has it now 
dawned on him that the-report of a real crisis in the German 
army command which preceded the Austrian coup was not 
“a grotesque and vicious campaign of rumours which had 
originated in Poland” ?. But I am forgetting that.the baiting 
of the Press is a time-honoured habit of the sportsmen for 
whom Sir Philip speaks, and it is too sincere not to be dis- 
arming. At any rate no one will quarrel with him when’ he 
calls for greater generosity of vision and more friendliness 
in expression and method, though one may doubt whether all 
that will suffice ‘‘ to avert the evil spell which has overtaken 
Europe.” By all means let us, as he demands, play for time 
by every method of conciliation and goodwill without surrender 
of our ideals ; or as Lord Crewe put it in the House of Lords, 
in the words of the good Sancho Panza: ‘“ Patience and 
re-shuffle the cards.” It is worth trying, though the policy of 
appeasement by friendliness has given rise to serious mis- 
understanding and often has. Besides warm-hearted gener- 
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osity, there is also a tremendous conceit in the idea 
only the English gentleman will go round sha th 
those foreigners will be delighted and accommoda. 
he, or is he not, going to open his wallet as well 
heart? ‘The people he has to deal with are wary pa 
men with their own ideas of fair play, and in the end * 
feel more insulted by hollow gestures than by jhard 


RICHARD FRED 


HAVES AND HAVE-NOTs 


The International Distribution of Raw Materials, By Hi 
Kranold. (Routledge. 15s.) :. 

THis is a grand, solid, foursquare book, equally rich ip §,, 
ideas, and humanity. Dry statistics alternate with drier J 
audacity is balanced by caution, idealism by commons, 
regard for the unpleasant reality. Dr. Kranold’s aim 
that of others before him, is to disentangle from the m 
of false logic, special pleading, and windy demagogy hi 
has characterised so much argument on “ this have and hy 
not business ”’ a true statement of the international POsiti 
an estimate of genuine grievances, and a line of future Progre 
For this purpose he marshals a formidable body of statigi 
whose inadequacy he deplores but whose evidence jg pe» 
theless impressive ; an ingenious technique in handling the 
a detailed knowledge of international business conneyiy 
restriction schemes and protective devices; the full army / 
of economic analysis ; and considerable resources of rhetor Jam ‘ 
using the word in its widest and best sense. 

His calculations of the relative wealth in raw materials, 
the fifteen countries—reputed Haves and Have-Not; y 
some others—under consideration produce some queer resih 
The poorest is China, the richest Canada; Japan is sligh 
poorer than the average, Italy occupies precisely the midd fc 
position, Great Britain and Germany, almost equally plagd 
are entirely eclipsed in wealth by the United States, 
tainly we are a long way from the popular picture of thy Sy 
hungry nations ‘inexorably balked by the selfishness of ¢ at 
sated. So much for possession; but in any case possessi 
is unimportant beside access. Dr. Kranold has very lit m 
difficulty in disposing of ‘‘ the bunkum of control,” let aby te 
the myth of discrimination by exporters. No nation—sh 
of annexing everybody else—can hope for complete s 
sufficiency in all raw materials; the genuine problem ist 
rational division of labour between nations, by which alla 
obtain what they need in exchange for their own goods 
services. Here he pleads, convincingly enough, for a wit 
time-horizon than that of the individual, however enlightened 
he would not rule out all “ artificial ”’ measures of protect 
such as those which prevent the instability due to over-specialis 
tion or the dislocation of industry for a purely temporary git 
On the other hand, he is with the internationalist liberas 
advocating a completely international currency, withdrm 
from the competence of national Governments. 

Some criticisms must be made, of which one is inde 
admitted by the author. The statistics of raw-material weal 
cover only production and stocks; they take no accout 
with very few exceptions, of potential wealth, ores in um 
ploited seams, virgin timber, and so forth. Any estim 
of these would of course be highly conjectural, proba 
incorrect and certainly incomplete; but they have the 
importance, particularly in comparing the position of Ge 
many—or for that matter Great Britain—with Russia or Chint 
Moreover, the final tabulation of countries in order of welll 
is obtained by weighting the crude total of praduction accorii 
to the population of the entire territory concerned—home 
colonial alike. This overlooks the enormous difference |! 
standards of these two categories. Ethically unsatisfactory @ 
these differences are, they do exist and are highly relevant 
this particular’ question. The Englishman benefits by & 
rubber resources of British Malaya far more than he loses! 
any necessity of sharing with the Malayans his own resoult 
of iron and coal. Call it robbery, call it exploitation, calf 
trade on favourable barter terms, it is certainly profitable 
the home country ; and if this profit has been denied—a! 
increasingly happened of late years, not by any delibe 
withholding of colonial products but by tariff discriminatior 
to nations other than those having sovereignty over cold 
territory, these have a proportionate grievance. This 
course, leaves quite untouched the arguments by which 
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Kranold demolishes the claims of the most vocally self-styled 
Have-Nots to be regarded as especially aggrieved; peaceful 
and prosperous Scandinavia is in the same plight as they. 
But it does indicate the need for some remedies, additional 
to those which he suggests, firstly in the direction of the 
colonial Open Door, and more fundamentally, towards a 
lessening of the discrepancy in standards. 

Other criticisms will no doubt occur to other readers; no 
mathematical inevitability of demonstration is possible in this 
field. But they do not seriously lessen the admiration due 
to this outstandingly valuable and really impressive piece 
of work. HONOR CROOME. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, ANALYSED 


Men Without Work: A Report Made to the Pilgrim Trust. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue authors of this report have: confined their attention 
to the long unemployed, whom they define as those who 
have been continuously unemployed for more than a year. 
It is an arbitrary definition which excludes from the purview 
of the inquiry a large number of men who have had occasional 
jobs during the last five to fifteen years, so occasional that 
they have been virtually in continuous unemployment. 
The method of the investigators has been to take six areas 
as representative of England and Wales, and ia those 
areas to conduct a sample investigation. It is surprising to 
find that the areas chosen do not include a shipbuilding 
town, though notoriously shipbuilding towns have been among 
the worst sufferers from the depression. It is perhaps a 
result of this exclusion that the authors give the impression that 
they regard the year 1930 as the beginning of heavy unemploy- 
ment. Yet as far back as July, 1923, there were just under 60 
per cent. of the shipbuilders and ship-repairers on the Tyne 
out of work. The tendency of the report is to underestimate 
the volume and the duration of long-term unemployment. 

There is some ingenious statistical work by which the 
investigators establish a difference between what they term 
‘industrial unemployment ”’ and ‘‘ residual unemployment,” 
the former being due to sheer lack of jobs whilst the latter 
persists even where there is an unsatisfied demand for labour. 
The investigators regard one third of the long-term unemploy- 
ment as being residual in nature; that is to say, they do not 
think that it would necessarily disappear if work were obtain- 
able. The examination of this residual unemployment is the 
most valuable part of the report. 

The authors have perceived, what many others have perceived, 
that it is extremely difficult to maintain side by side in the 
same community a wage system which takes no direct account 
of dependants and a system of benefit or ‘assistance which 
does take them into account. The well-known consequence of 
our inconsistency in this country is that in the case of the 
lower-paid men with large families there is little or no economic 
advantage in being employed. When one considers the difficulty 
of getting work, the unpleasantness of much work, and the 
precariousness of many jobs, it is not surprising that a certain 
number of men settle down to live as best they can on unem- 
ployment assistance. The investigators have supplied some 
convincing illustrations. They call for an examination of the 
method of family allowances in industry, which is so extensively 
practised abroad. And they call attention to the terribly low 
wages offered in some occupations. On this point they are 
supported by the Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee, published almost simultaneously. 

Among the long unemployed there are, as might be expected, 
a number who are virtually unemployable. Many of these 
suffer from physical defects, a few are on the border line of 
mental defect; the Unemployment Assistance Board interprets 
its responsibilities generously. There are others who are 
probably employable, but who have settled down to the 
certainty of maintenance at a low level, which unemployment 
assistance offers ; they cannot or will not make the sustained 
and strenuous efforts which might (or might not) find them jobs. 
They are not likely to find work for themselves ; work might 
be found for them. 

There is in effect a twofold problem: to rehabilitate and 
to redirect into industry those who are capable of re-employ- 
ment; and to maintain as generously and honourably as 
possible those for whom further industrial employment is 
unlikely. Unfortunately, it is not possible to be sure in all cases 
to which category a man belongs. The writers of the report 


estimate that about 150,000 long unemployed must ber 
as still on the labour market, whilst about 100,0 i. 
ployed must be reckoned as outside it. 

A section of the report deals rather superfic 
unemployed men’s clubs. The authors do not seem to 
visualised the conditions before these clubs came into exis : 
nor to have any adequate conception of the deadly Ig 7 
which prevailed in the worst hit areas, nor of the Decal 
against which some of the pioneers had to Struggle 7 
discussion both of the present and of the future of these 
Suggests an inadequate knowledge of the structure of wl 
service (which is far wider than unemployed welfare “ 
in this country ; and that impression is confirmed by the lo 
and shifting connotation which is given to the term « m 
service.” Surely the time has come when we Should exp 
from those who write about social work a consistent terminola 


HENRY A. May 
UNFORTUNATE ISLES 


Black and White Make Brown. By Archibald Lyall, (Hej 
mann. 18s.) 
No one will dispute the claim to obscurity of the Cape Vy 
Islands and Portuguese Guinea. Mr. Lyall’s modest agser 
that his is the first book dbout them ever written in Eng 
is a small particle of the truth ; not only has no one Writtey 
them at length, but I should also think it highly improbable, 
before his recent visit their names had ever been set in news-py 
(unless, possibly, in a general knowledge paper). Yet they ly 
always been an object of curiosity to amateurs of geogry 
who, like the present reviewer, enjoy idling over an atlas y 
speculating on the reality behind the symbols. 

For such armchair explorers there are two kinds of interey 
there are the still extensive tracts of remote, unmapped couny 
and there are the places which are clearly quite accessible, | 
to which no one, in fact, ever seems to go. The Porty 
African territories are of the latter class. I had often wonder 
about them and formed my own ideas. I saw Guinea yg 
much as, from reading this book, I now know it to be—gre 
steaming, rich, primitive, rather loosely governed ; a colony 
the eighteenth-century model. My image of Cape Ver 
Islands was wildly wrong. I pictured them in terms of 
baroque St. Helena, Teneriffe with a touch of Martinique, 
an idyllic archipelago which might one day provide a ref 
for fugitive civilisation. Mr. Lyall’s prosaic but obviow 
accurate account shatters that illusion. Neglect is only pleaw 
when it is combined with fertility. The Cape Verde Isla 
were not designed by Nature for human habitation; ex 
social form—feudal and communal—has been tried and tt 
in vain. A temporary, fictitious prosperity came to St. Vinca 
while, during the last century, it became an important tra 
Atlantic coaling station. There was nothing there except 
dry place in the sea where coal could be dumped ands 
embarked at a profit. There were no men to do the wot 
they too had to be dumped; now the bunkers are empy 
trade has passed on; the immigrants remain as beggars. ! 
over the islands the inhabitants are decaying from inbreetigj 
cross-breeding and rampant disease. Their present ho 
centre, gloomily enough, about a convict station which is to! 
established among them. 

Mr. Lyall found many lovable people among them 4 
among the political exiles who enjoy a penurious leis 
for crimes of bombismo which most other régimes puis 
less humanely. Mr. Lyall found poets of a kind, eccentm 
and friends in the islands, but he found few people of a 
hope or stamina. But his book is agreeable reading, parts 
larly when he eschews reflection and concentrates on reporif 
He has a habit of starting a train of thought which lt 
too indolent to pursue and leaving conclusions of a millt 
half-baked cynicism which are belied by the genial humasit 
of his descriptive passages. The chapters about Guine # 
less remarkable because the territory itself is much closet 
type. He saw more of it than any Englishman has, but 
obligations of hospitality received rob his account of the si 
which illumines the earlier section. The photographs are Ve 
poor indeed ; and that is a sure sign of honesty in a wilt 
travel books. Anyone who has witnessed the cajolery ® 
bribery, the artificial posing, the undressing, the rehe 
which precede any professional attempt at making “ studies 
native life ” will be filled with respect by the plain dullnes4 
Mr. Lyall’s snaps. Evetyn Wave 
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CLERGY WIDOWS 


Tis not generally realised how many 
clergymen’s wives spend their lives 
helping the unfortunate, comforting the 
bereaved, tending the sick. They cheer- 
fully sacrifice themselves in the service 
of others—unpaid, unrecognised and 
often unthanked. 


An Augmentation Fund was estab- 
lished by the Pensions Board under the 
“Clergy Widows Pensions” Measure 
of 1936 for the purpose of assisting 
widows and dependants of the clergy by 
granting pensions to them. 


In order that the Church may con- 
tinue and extend this work of recom- 
pense to hundreds of ladies who 
have given so much in unselfish service 
to others, contributions to the Fund are 
earnestly requested. Forms of Bequest 
will gladly be forwarded on request. 
Subscriptions and Donations should be 
sent to The Secretary 


The 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PENSIONS BOARD 
53 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1 




















‘DOUBLE. 
SECURITY’ 
0) Ble f 


The new United Kingdom 

Pension Assurance Plan is 

called “‘ Double Security” 

because in addition to 

insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards th 

widow from loss of her insurance money through 

bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PrestpENT—Tur Most Hon. THE 
{IDDLE CLASSES ONLY, MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
wethods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Fre quency treatment. it also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemicel, bac teriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


_Two miles from th: Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


, The, Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
Coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
ne change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
athing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


ih on ~ pean he of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 

croquet ects re grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 

mir ave shan Ss, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 

mich usc veir Own vardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
8 Carpentry, et« 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No, 2 7 } 
: No. 2356 ‘ ; ; oa I 
appointment. 7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
a 














RELIEF IN SPAIN 


The Society of Friends (British and American) is 
conducting impartial relief work for children in 
both Eastern and Western Spain. 


In Catalonia alone OVER 
10,000 CHILDREN ARE BEING SUPPORTED 


Through regular supplies of milk and other 
foods 


Distribution of clothing 
Maintenance in colonies 


OTHER CENTRES OF WORK 
Murcia, Madrid, Valencia, Asturias, Santander, 
Palencia, Burgos, Vizcaya, etc. 


THE WORK URGENTLY NEEDS EXTENDING 
If the lives of many thousands of children are 
to be saved 

5/- A WEEK maintains a child in a colony 


1/- A WEEK provides breakfast and afternoon 
cocoa for one child 


Cheques should be made payable to: 


- 7 
Friends Service Council 
(Room 30), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
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AFRICAN HERO 


With Stanley in Africa. By William Hoffmann. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


We seldom hear much’ talk of heroes nowadays. We are 
perhaps more critical than oyr Victorian ancestors, who read 
about heroes as a matter of course in their papers or periodicals 
on every day of the week. Our desire to examine more 
closely those peculiar components which make up the human 
character greatly reduces our capacity for the worship of 
individuals. Enthusiasm is deterred. by awkward though 
relevant conjectures on the subject of motive, or by con- 
templation of the embarrassing results of the hero’s per- 
formance.- As a consequence of this attitude, it is extremely 
doubtful whether true undiluted hero-worship can possibly 
exist any longer. It is even doubtful whether it could ever 
have existed without an immense corollary of humbug and 
ignorance, or without the accretion and overlay of a gaudy 
sentimentalism. 

We may therefore feel a certain misgiving when we are 
invited, on the first page of this book, ‘to regard Stanley as 
“one of the. world’s heroes.”” We may perhaps remember 
that it ‘was Stanley who spoke of the Maxim gun as a thing 
** invaluable for subduing the heathen,” and his association 
with Belgian commercial enterprise will perhaps’ give rise to 
certain disturbing reflections. . And-was he, or was he not, 
responsible. for the appalling disaster of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition? He was at any rate responsible for the 
choice of Major Barttelot as the commander of his ‘‘ rear 
column,”’ and it was Barttelot whose insane temper led him 
to commit ‘‘ deeds of wild and almost incredible brutality .. . 
kickings and clubbings and floggings to death * (Contemporary 
Review, January, 1891). In addition to’ this, ~the affluent 
vulgarity of Stanley’s manner, both in speech and in writing, 
is not in the best heroic style. 

It is to be regretted that no biographical introduction has 
been provided.by the publishers ;. there is no sponsor, no 
hint of the circumstances in which the book was written. 
We are merely told (on the wrapper) that Mr. Hoffmann was 
“* Stanley’s personal servant, bodyguard, and his closest 
friend . . . his personal attendant and constant companion,” 
and Mr. Hoffmann himself gives the romantic details of his 
first meeting with his ‘‘ Master” in a London hotel. Yet 
there is no mention of Mr. Hoffmann by name, so far as I can 
discover, either in Stanley’s own insufferably voluminous 
writings or in Hird’s biography ; there are merely one or two 
references to ‘‘ my European servant ”’ in the pages of Darkest 
Africa (pp. 58, 80). Stanley must have been peculiarly 
forgetful of, or peculiarly ungrateful to, his ‘‘ closest friend.” 

Mr. Hoffmann tells us that he accompanied Stanley on the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. He was with Stanley, we 
are informed, in his march from Lake Albert Nyanza in 
search of his ill-fated ‘“‘rear column.” Stanley himself in 
his Autobiography says: ‘“‘I have often been asked how I 
dared to face that terrible Forest alone” (p. 362), and it is 
also stated by Hird (p. 248) that ‘‘ he went alone.” From this 
we are presumably to infer that he was not accompanied by 
another white man, and that he was “alone” with a con- 
tingent of Zanzibaris and of Soudanese. But Mr. Hoffmann 
gives an account of his delightful talks with Stanley over the 
camp fire ; it was, in fact, on this very march that he “‘ realised 
anew ” that his Master was ‘‘a hero indeed.” Now, in view 
of Stanley’s complete silence with regard to Mr. Hoffmann, 
his ‘‘ closest friend,”’ we may justly feel a certain degree of 
bewilderment as we read these passages. Mr. Hoffmann’s 
devotion and admiration seem to have been ill-rewarded, for 
the march to Banalya must have been a terrifying and arduous 
experience. 

In 1897, we are told, Mr. Hoffmann accompanied Stanley 
to South Africa, to take part in celebrations at Bulawayo. 
Mr. Hoffmann is entirely wrong when he says that Lobengula 
** led his troops against the white settlers in the great rebellion 
of 1896.” Lobengula was not alive in 1896; he died at the 
end of the so-called Matabele War of 1893. Mr. Hoffmann 
is also wrong in referring to Sir Francis de Winton as ‘‘ General.” 
I am afraid that we may be inclined to doubt Mr. Hoffmann’s 
accuracy elsewhere, and it is not easy to see in what way 
this book ‘‘ throws new light ”’ (as the publishers claim) on 
Stanley’s expedition. There does not appear to be much in 
it which could not be found in, or deduced from, the writings 
of Stanley himself. Mr. Hoffmann’s adventures among the 






obscenities and abominations of the Belgian 

he assisted King Leopold in the “ opening up” 
country, are totally irrelevant in relation to his title et 

could have done. without them. It is, unfortunately ¢ 
he is not with Stanley in Africa that Mr. Hoffmann jx 


realistic. CC. VULLiayy 
THE PARADOX OF NEWTOoN 4 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727. By J. W. N. Sullivan, ( 
8s. 6d:) 
In the very welcome and judicious memoir with which i 
book opens, Dr. Singer aptly describes J. W. N. Sullivag 
“‘an exponent and an interpreter, rather than a practit, 
of Science and of Music.” As an expositor of Science, Sullis 
showed exceptional clarity and grace of style; he 
understood what he was talking about, and scientific. sah 
were often puzzled that he should take no part in gcjsmps 
research. The puzzle might have been insoluble if his se 
sitions had been as limited and ephemeral as guch » 
usually are ; but Sullivan’s books had a value over and gs 
that of straightforward popularisation. Sullivan had an int 
in music and in imaginative literature that rarely 0S Wit 
talent for comprehending scientific work, and it is this og 
bination of interest that gives some of his books somes; 
more than passing value. At his best, Sullivan could exp 
the scientific outlook as part of an imaginative vision, 
Aspects of Science : First Series and The Limitations of Sci 
make a valuable contribution to critical thought even thoy: 
they add nothing to our scientific theories or data. |p 4 
same way, his Beethoven performs a real service in putting i 
words the outlook that some people find expressed in Beethoyey 
later music, and his Aspects of Science : Second Series, whi 
contains some of the best of his work and ought to be reis. 
in a cheap: edition, relates that outlook not only to scien 
matter but also to works like Melville’s Moby Dick. 

It is natural, therefore, to turn to Newton expecting 
find the same insight and the same acute criticism. In{ 
we are disappointed. The book is, for the most part, a straig 
forward and reliable compilation of well-known facts 
familiar documents. Although no acknowledgements are maj 
either by author or editor, it is plain that Sullivan fo 
his material in the standard books, and added little ornothi 
to it. To mention only recent works, de Villamil’s Newton : 
Man, Professor Trenchard More’s Isaac Newton, and t 
Mathematical Association’s Isaac Newton 1642-1727 desem 
a proper word of thanks, if only to set students on the ta 
of further information. Sullivan’s book is better written th 
some of the popular biographies of Newton, but it does not 
very far beyond them, and in no way rivals Professor Trend 
More’s authoritative work: indeed, it might almost be wi 
to be a précis of it. 

It may be said that the Beethoven also added nothing too 
knowledge of biographical facts ; but the value of that book 
in its exposition of Beethoven’s life and music as an intellem 
and spiritual development, and in the course of that exposii 
the reader felt that his own appreciation of the music 
enhanced. Something similar is attempted in the New 
but the general thesis is less important, and the incidesi 
benefit smaller. With his usual skill, Sullivan 
Newton’s major contributions to science: his theory 
colours, his demonstration that the elliptical orbits of t 
planets follow from the inverse square law, and his developme 
of the differential calculus. He shows that although New 
knew this work to be of the greatest scientific importa 
he was, in one sense, unexcited about it, and devoted 4! 
greater proportion of his time to alchemy and Biblical critic 
and to his work as Master of the Mint. This much we kif 
already : Sullivan maintains that ‘‘ The paradox presented! 
the fact that tke greatest of scientific geniuses, in full possess 
of his powers, and in perfect physical health, should have? 
unproductive for the last forty years of his life, is only 
be resolved in the light of his deep-rooted conviction that sce 
was relatively unimportant.” Or, as he says again lis 
‘“‘' The paradox of Newton’s scientific career is due to the iif 
probably unique in the history of scientific men, that he #8 
genius of the first order at something he did not considet 
be of the first importance.” This is true ; it is worth si 
but it hardly justifies a whole book. Perhaps Sullivan tho 
it more striking and important than it was because, in 4# 
way, it fitted his own case, MIcHAEL RopeRl 
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The Royal Northern Hospital 
serves a million poor in North 
London and there are very 
many mothers among the 
patients whose families 
anxiously await their 
return. 


PLEASE HELP 
US THIS 
EASTERTIDE 
FOR THEIR 
SAKE ! 


F Everywhere in this 
district there is 
-poverty, hardship 
$a and suffering, but 
: very little money. 


,OYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY, N.7 


Ja gift now to the Rt. Hon. SIR PHILIP SASSOON, Bart., 
.C., M.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
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“4 | DESTITUTION 
“J | IN CHINA 


nusic | 
» News Hungry, homeless and helpless, thousands of 
iettied Chinese families have no mesns of support from 
one day fo another. In overcrowded refugee 
expound camps devoted European helpers are struggling 
theory ( desperately with an overwheiming demand for 
sof food and medical requirements fo save these 
died innocent victims from famine and disease. 
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Their appeal comes across the world to Britain 
with a touching faith in British kindliness and 
sympathy. 





Won't you take your share of this noble service? 
A little money goes a long way in China. Your 
contribution is of immediate practical use. 


WILL YOU HELP NOW 
by giving all you can? 
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Send MONEY to: 


be THE LORD MAYOR’S FUND (CHINA) 
MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


e Se 
a De RED qnoss SUPPLIES or LINEN to 
a rdon Thompson, 121, Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
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BALLADE OF SKYROS mic Francis Hess 
Hic Jacet Lord Gorell 
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THe Orner Man: 4 True Story * Robert M. Macdonald 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Winter in April. By Robert Nathan. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
A — Came By. By Sally Carson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. 
No Maia Way. By Jeffery Marston. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Characters In Order of Appearance, By Romilly Cavan. 
(Constable. 8s. 64.) 

Pictures On the Pavement. By G. S. Marlowe. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
THOSE who lead us in literary judgement and direction now, 
our pundits and priests, are very hot against the imaginative 
writers who in their work—since they cannot in their lives— 
detach themselves as well as may be from our wretched 
ideological here-and-now, and refuse somewhat to the 
appalling political and economic situation of our time the 
homage of spiritual enslavement and dream-panic. The 
literary dictators call such writers “ escapists,” and Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy and others have protested against the 
word, in which they find absurdity and a kind of insult. But 
I confess that whatever its hint of moral shadiness, I love it— 
for its euphony, and because of its implication of horizons. 
And morcover I incline to like most particularly those members 
of the writing profession whom it is said by the authorities 
to describe. For the simple reason that they tend to be 
good writers—because they are imaginative, ergo, will write 
though Heaven fall, and all the more if Heaven is in fact 
falling ; whereas the other gentry, the “ here-and-nowers,” 
have mainly been driven into literary activity by a reaction 
to immediacy which, though morally meritorious, is not an 
essential of the art of writing. By which let me not be taken 
to deny that we are all creatures of our time and place. We 
are, and the artist more perhaps than the rest of us. But 
time and place, even though they are only tiny map-points 
on eternity, are a part of the whole chart, and their climate 
and position must be fixed by more complicated calculations 
than those of materialistic latitude and political and racial 
longitude. This is what the “ escapists”’ believe—a faith 
for which they may well be gaoled or tortured. Indeed, it is 
fashionable enough to have had its contemporary martyrs. 

But the simple complaint I want to make here is that to 
the reviewer of modern fiction it seems depressingly probable 
that the anti-escapists are already flogging an all-but-dead 
horse. Hardly a novel falls into our hands nowadays but is 
thrashing away at the Red Menace, or the Black or the Brown. 
Proof, if you like, of the appalling reality of these menaces 
and their horrors—if the sane still need such irrelevant proof ! 
Have we no newspapers or radio, no letter-boxes stuffed with 
propaganda? Does the perusal of middling novels about 
Nazism, &c., increase by a minim that realisation of our own 
living, human evilness which we, took, say, from The Times’ 
correspondent’s reports of the bombings of Barcelona or 
the Moscow Trials ? No—because news of dreadful events, 
clearly presented as news, has immediate value, and imaginative 
expressions arising from such news may have, if they are 
great enough and not rushed on to paper by topical fever, 
the eternal value of the work of art, but the in-between thing, 
the well-meaning, competent propaganda-novel, being neither 
news nor art, is untrustworthy and therefore boring, and 
runs the risk, like other well-meant efforts, of injuring the 
ideology it serves while making no life-mark at all on fiction’s 
overflooded strand. 

Not that such strictures as may be contained in this theorising 
are directed against Winter in April. True cnough, the 
shadows of Hitler and Franco droop over this tender, slight, 
sweet sketch of a grandfather and granddaughter in New York. 
True enough that Eric, blond and serious, who becomes 
grandfather’s secretary, is a political refugee from Hitler’s 
Germany, and feels bound to leave America and go to Spain 
to fight against the forces of Nazism, leaving the fifteen- 
year-old Ellen, consumed with childish first loye, to weep 
on grandfather’s shoulder: ‘‘Oh grandfather,” she cried, 
““Isn’t there any place for young people any more in the 
world?” Yes, the woe is contemporary here, if you like, 
and arises from our place in the calendar. But not necessarily. 
The light, sweet story, small and easy as it is, and filled as 
it is with a marked anguish for the immediate dilemma of 
youth, is nevertheless lifted by its delicacy and detachment, 
by its perceptiveness, and by the sober lightness of grand- 
father’s touch—he is the narrator—to a place among those 
stories that are always true, and require no explanatory foot- 


notes. ‘The manner has weaknesses—there are sen¢ 
generalisations which are flatly untrue, and some whi, 
meaningless—but the whole brief thing is 
detached, and reminiscent of Thomas Mann’s Early Sen 

A Traveller Came By is by Miss Sally Carson, w * 
already proved in two former novels that she knows ae, 
porary Germany and what is happening there, and athe 
the scene of this book, except for brief moments at the h ’ 
ning and end, is England, the Swastika is branded gy 
Michael Reader, who loved a Bavarian girl called Lexa Khy 
learns of her suicide shortly after her Jewish lover hy 4, 
killed by Storm Troopers. He feels that he and he We 
kneed brother, Helmy, have caused her death by respes 
failures of love and courage in difficult moments, Unabk 
bear his depression, a month or so after he learns of her gj: 
he gets himself married to a nice girl called Elspeth whom 
meets at a Bloomsbury party. He tells his wife Nothing 
Lexa, and all goes well, the apparent bliss of the iage hes 
repetitively and somewhat femininely described. But Hy 
turns up, to be under Michael’s wing while he goes 
long crisis of indecisive melancholia, arising from gj ; 
spiritual and physical horrors he has undergone as a too jy 
hearted Naziin Munich. Thereafter the plot is a thick wey; 
together of all kinds of wools—family humours and moj 
worked in neatly as support to the emotional and not too qs 
dilemmas of memory, neurosis, suspicion and pain cre 
by the Elspeth-Michael-Helmy group. Suffice it to say 4 
after a terrific lot of writing, the thing works out, H¢ 
becomes a man and goes back to his fate, as a disloyal Ng 
in Munich; Elspeth gets Michael’s love for Lexa into fig 
and Michael, we presume, settles down to be happy. Iti 
book of merits and founded on very credible griefs, but i 
extraordinarily over-written and repetitive and Elspeth is—g 
haps by the author’s will—an oddly unsympathetic young|aj 

No Middle Way is not so much concerned with Hite 
though he keeps breaking in—as with ideological cleavage 
England and the repercussions of these on respectable fanj 
life. It is an informative, conscientious story about a wW 
to-do, tolerant, Liberal-minded publisher and his two sm 
The elder is a designer of aeroplanes, and married inw 
family that is die-hard both in the industrial world and 
the county; the younger is in Father’s .publishing busin 
and is inclined to be pinkish-red in political colouring. 
book is full of every kind of event, and there are innumert 
uninspired conversations about economic and __ politi 
questions. Guy, the pinkish-red younger son, has a hard row 
hoe throughout, and an impossible young rebel woman cal 
Rosalezn O’Conor to be in love with and in general to kow- 
to. He and his die-hard brother are forced into vid 
enmity by circumstances, and by their women; the fat 
and mother are pleasant and reasonable throughout, and1 
book, which ends tragically but tidily, is in the main eam 
topical and neat. But Guy is a wooden poor creature, and 
has to be put through some of the most embarrassing lm 
passages of recent fiction—and the whole thing is an exam 
of that mechanical writing to a thesis for which the “a 
escapist ”? doctrinaires are responsible. 

I did not care for Characters In Order of Appeara 
spite of Hitler’s absence from its pages, and in spite of 
really good passages and sudden gleams of perception. 
is about a playwright called Mark and a dress designer cil 
Moira, and it traces them from their first meeting whe 
is seventeen, and she is ten, through courtship, love 4 
marriage, into middle age. There is a good deal of percept 
comedy, and Moira’s relatives and entourage are sometw 
entertaining., Also the analysis of marriage between 42 
who is most of the time a failure and a woman who is 4 su 
has its flashes of good truth. But the book is wordy a 
feminine. Too much easy sensuousness, too much ® 
impressionism, too little structural hardness. It is 4 ™ 
of a well-established feminine school—talented and deplom 

Pictures On the Pavement is deplorable mainly becaust 
its pretence of talent. It is about a pavement-artst ® 
becomes famous, uses women to help him upwards, mal 
a rich girl, is charged with murder, is divorced, 
creasingly, and eventually gets back to the pavemedl 
pretentious, staccato bogk which I found it very hard to im 
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HOW TO 
' KEEP YOUR 
SAVINGS SAFE 


One of the great problems of life is 
how to keep money. So many invest- 
ments prove in time to be speculations, 
and the investor has little to show ‘for 
his hard-earned savings but experience, 
which is rarely worth the price. The 
capital invested in Whole Life or En- 
dowment Assurance is safe, and there 
is the added advantage that it will 
create an estate for dependents or pro- 
vide the necessary cash for retirement. 
Write for Leaflet “* Whole Life Assurance with option 


to convert to Endowment Assurance,” the Policy for 
every man with responsibilities. 


| CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 












HEAD OFFICE: 19, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 





























| Mussolini in the 
Making 


by GAUDENS MEGARO 


The author presents hitherto suppressed material about 
the Duce’s obscure origins and development into a 
Mature political personality. Set forth with a wealth of 
newly discovered data is an authoritative account of 
Mussolini's experience as a socialist agitator, his prison 
record, the influence of this left-wing apprenticeship 
upon his leadership of the fascist movement and his shift 
from socialism to fascism. 10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE SAYS: “The Agu 
which was installed in. my house on the island of 
Barra two years ago has burnt steadily night and 
day ever since. The economy of it is incredible. 
The luxury of it is exquisite. My Siamese cats 
consider the top, covered with a blanket, provides 
them with the finest lodging outside Siam.” 


The Aga saves more than it costs. as easy to clean asa china plate— 
Burning constantly night and day, _kitchen walls and curtains keep 
week after week, the domestic _ spotless, for Aga heat is as clean 
Aga (Model 47/10) cannot burn as sunshine. From £50, or by 
more than 2 tons of coke a year. Hire Purchase over one, two, 
The Aga pays for itself out of the three or four years. Promote your 
money it saves you in fuel. It is cook to an Aga Cooker. 


The Aga griller grills like charcoal. 
Deep ridges radiate an intense heat 
from below, sealing the meat rapidly 
and burning it slightly to give it the 
authentic grill flavour. The Aga 
roasting oven has a capacity of 2592 
cubic inches and is big enough to 
roast a 25 lbs. turkey, 6 chickens, 
3 legs of lamb or 22 lbs. of beef ribs. 


This Thermostat keeps the 4 ovens 
and the 3 hotplates ready always at 
their right temperatures. Oven mois- 
ture, as well as heat, is controlled. 
Even the flue speed is automatically 
stabilised. The Aga is a fool-proof 
scientific instrument, designed by a 
Nobel Prizewinner. Its vital fire 
parts are made of the new Chrome- 
Steel alloy. 


Meals can be kept waiting indefinitely 
in this Aga oven, in which you can 
also simmer casseroles, stews, ¢tc., 
without attention—even overnight. 
In another oven (this model has 
4 ovens) you can heat 86 plates or 
bottle 57 lbs. of fruit. 10 saucepans 
can cook at once on top of the Aga, 
which boils 5 pints of cold water in 
5 minutes. 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 





POST COUPON NOW! AGA HEAT LIMITED : 
Proprictors: Allied Ironfoundere Ltd.) 3 
20, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. Slsabedne Mayfair 6131. 


Please send me free, without obligation, illustrated literature on 


AGA cookers « WATER HEATERS | 


(The word Aga is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid.) 

















COMPTON MACKENZIE 
cooks for £5 A YEAR 
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10 minutes each day, 
spent NOW, can add 


10 years to the life 


of a man’s hair 


In too many instances, soon after a man 
has reached the weather side of 40, 
his hair shows signs of leaving him. 
The pity of it is that if his hair is healthy 
and he begins, before he reaches the 
forties, to take reasonable care of it, he 
can reckon that “ thinning on top” will 
be pushed back into the fifties and 
sixties—in many cases later than that. 
10 minutes a day, spent in the way we suggest, 
will open many a man’s eyes. Known as ** Huxter 
Hair Treatments’, we are a body of specialists 
devoting the whole of our working lives to the 
study and treatment of hair, and we have found 
that far too many people, of both sexes, neglect 
or ill-treat their hair, without knowing it 


We can help you to stop thinning hair if it has 
begun, but it would be even more profitable to 
you to learn how, without further assistance of 
any kind, you can prevent the beginning of hair 
troubles ‘Healthy Hair’’, which explains all 
this, is an informative book full of helpful hints 
and is available to all, for 
the asking. When you get 
it, please turn at once to 


WUXTEIR 
iair treatments 
Drvden House 
London. S.W.12 
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PLASMON is the 
best part of Milk in 
its safest form 





....it is the proteins and 
phosphates of pure milk and you 
zet it in all “Plasmon” 


PLANMO\ 


Oats - Cocoa - Custard 
Chocolate - Biscuits 





x FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 
showing many delightful and healthe 
giving ways of using Plasmon pure 
food products. Write: 

Director Section, 


PLASMON LIMITED 


Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE BALKANS AND 
EUROPE 
By Doros Alastos 


The Balkans are no longer “the 
powder-magazine of Europe,” and the 
still urgent problems of the forty-six 
million people who live there tend to be 
forgotten amid greater crises. Yet the 
Balkans are important still, both as the 
seat of hopeful developments in inter- 
state co-operation and as rich fields for 
Fascist penetration. Both these points 
are well brought out in Mr. Alastos’ book 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), which is written 
from a strongly anti-Fascist standpoint. 
This does not prevent the author from 
giving a well-balanced picture of the 
bewilderingly complex relationships of 
the six Balkan States to one another and 
to the Great Powers from 1912 to the 
present day, though the Great War is 
ignored. He reveals the way in which 
Italy and, to a lesser degree, Germany 
have exploited Balkan discontents, espe- 
cially in regard to Albania, and Bulgaria. 
Both these states are still outside the 
Balkan Pact, which remains, for all its 
faults, a factor for peace. But, so long 
as economic unity remains’a Utopian 
dream, effective co-operation will be 
unlikely in times of crisis. The Balkans 
and Europe suffers from an absence of 
maps, but otherwise it contains much 
useful information and is a useful search- 
light on some aspects of European poli- 
tics which deserve to be better known in 
England. 


DARK ISLANDS 
By John W. Vandercook 


Whether New Guinea, the Solomon 
and Fiji Islands deserve the epithet 
** dark * is questionable, but Mr. Vander- 
cook’s style certainly does. He seems 
to have been an ordinary tourist having 
a pleasant and just slightly unconven- 
tional trip with his wife. But instead 
of being content to write a straight- 
forward account of it, he has tried to 
write what is generally labelled ‘“‘a 
unique contribution to the subject ”’ 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.). On the wrapper 
he is described as a ‘‘ phenomenon.” 
He is—a very common phenomenon 
among literary travellers : the seeker for 
typewriter-fodder. Typewriter-fodder 
can be interesting, but Mr. Vandercook 
was a lazy seeker. He admits asking, 
on one occasion, a few obvious questions 
about tribal customs, because he felt he 
ought to, and also that, towards the end 
of his not very arduous trip, he grew 
tired of the job. We feel that he was 
more interested in his manuscript than 
his material, and good travel-books are 
not written like that. 


SOMME HARVEST 
By Giles E. M. Eyre 


Somme Harvest (Jarrolds, 10s. 6d.) is 
an account of three months of the action 
on the Somme in 1916. The arfthor, 
an ex-rifleman, ends his story with his 
capture in the middle of the battle. 
Those old soldiers who like reading 
anything about the War will enjoy it as 
just another man’s yarn, and will perhaps 
be indulgent to the writer’s flowery bits. 
They may even be proud of this literary 
effort of an N.C.O. and wonder how the 
hand that slung grenades so capably 
has devised such phrases as ‘* Many 
were the ways in which the Grim 
Reaper wielded his lethal scythe .. .” 


But others, with no old-soldier in 
in the events, especially thos 
know Private Richard’s classic 7 
regret Mr. Eyre’s lapses into liter 
Much of the conversation jg = ‘ 
viously not exactly as it was Spoken 
although after more than twenty 
nobody could be expected to ey, 
such details, it would have been h » 
if the author had not tried 59 hard » 
make types of his late companin,” 
Their stories were dramatic . 
without any deliberate dramatis 
their characters have lost realj 
process. 


THE TORRINGTON 
DIARIES 

Edited by C. Bruyn Andreys 

The fourth and last volume of th 
Torrington Diaries (Eyre and Spottis 
woode, 18s.) has appeared, and we ca 
now read the missing book of Byng’ 
Tour in the Midlands, 1789, together 
with a Tour into Kent taken in the folloy. 
ing year, and a Tour into Bedfordshie 
belonging to 1794. _The volume (whig 
contains a useful Index to the whi 
Series) is as well produced as were ity 
predecessors, and is illustrated. mop 
lavishly than they with reproductions, 
the diarist’s own water-colours and othe 
contemporary pictures. Every studey 
of the period should, if he can afford i, 
buy this set of Tours. It is a mine! 
information about the social history 
late eighteenth-century England, and} 
contains much that must be valuabley 
the historian of families or of plac 
The Tours have another element ¢ 
interest : they reveal very clearly ty 
personality of the man who wrote then, 
and they convey his charm. Unaffe, 
tedly, with unconscious literary skill, hy 
records his reflections not only on th 
objects presented to his eye, but a 
society, on politics, on human life. 
is a perfect book to dip in. 


ANARCHO-SYNDICALISM 
By Rudolf Rocker 


Social Democrats will always regal 
the State as a fluid thing: an And 
that can serve Prospero as wi 
as Sycorax. The anarchist or lie 
tarian socialist, as Herr Rocker cali 
him, regards the State as an intractabk 
Caliban. He repudiates the democrat 
system of government. He wishes 0 
substitute for the democratic Stat, 
and for the proletarian dictatorship & 
well, a federation of interests, local am 
functional, acting quite autonomous] 
and co-operating only as the spifi 
moves them. Herr Rocker points! 
the C.N.T.-F.A.I. network of Labo 
Cartels and Industrial Alliances = 
Catalonia as the germ of the new sodl 
form. His apology for Anarcho-Sw 
dicalism is attractive, but leaves ! 
major question unanswered. Supposii 
a country were to adopt the Anarcht 
Syndicalist form of social organsatidl 
how would it conduct relations wi 
neighbouring States ? Foreign relatids 
demand a large measure of centralise 
tion. Herr Rocker’s book (Secker a 
Warburg, 3s. 6d.) provides @ 
short history of syndicalism. He ® 
gards the agrarian anarchist movement 
Tcherni Perediel—of Russia as outs 
the scope of his work, which is 4 Pi 
It is a pity, too, that his concise narratl 
is marred by barbarous neologisms ™ 
“ solidaric ” and “ sloganeering.” 
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igstitutions in this country. You 


continue their generous work, 


wmething to the institutions individually if you prefer. 


Yow 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTAYOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
have no doubt contributed 
jous occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to 
ds May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. 

tator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, or send 


to some of those mentioned low on 


We shall gratefully 
Please make out your cheque to the 























dre in a Million 
Wil you give just one of 
he million half-crowns 
yeded annually by the 
NSP.C.C. to 
protect children 


wanst cruelty 
and neglect ? 
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ns welcomed by W. J. Elliott, iO OMe ae me 
EEE. Director, National doclety yno* w worms 


fr the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester 





What can you 
afford to send? 


DR. 
BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


appeal for EASTER 
offerings towards the 
maintenance of their 


8,200 children. 


AN 
EASTER 
EGG. 


will be very acceptable. ims by. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed) ¢ ble Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should 
sent to 22 Bernardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
























FATHER E S$ 
CHIL REN 


What is missing > Why, the L S D, of course. Can 
you help to supply the necessary pounds, shillings, 
and pence for the maintenance of our large family of 
370 fatherless or motherless boys and girls at our 
School at Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, London ? 
These children come from all parts of the country 
and some of British parentage oversezs. We need to 
raise £10,000 each year above our assured income. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Hon. Treesurer: JAMES WV. RANK, Esq. 
Secretary: Fred. J, Robinson, F.C.I.S, 


Office: 34/46 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 





Your kind help is invited for the 
Shaftesbury Society 


(RAGCED SCHOOL UNION 1844) 


Patrons: Their Majesties THE KING, THE QUEEN, and QUEEN MARY. 
A Pioneer in 
Child Welfare 


190 ASSOCIATED MISSICNS 


IN GREATER LONDON 


7,300 Cripples registered and befriended. 
12,000 Fortnight’s Holidays provided last year. 
ITS VARIED SERVICES ARE STILL NEEDED 
AND CALL FOR GENEROUS SUPPORT 

Treasurer: SIR CHARLES J. O. SANDERS, K.B.E., 
John Kirk House, 32 John Street, W.C.1. 


94th ANNUAL FESTIVAL, QUEEN’S HALL, 
Monday, May 2nd, at 7 p.m. 
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IMMUNE FROM DEAFNESS 
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Few realise the disabilities of deafness, but countless 
numbers know by experience of its terrible handicaps 
m social and business life. 
fo unemployment and want. 
This National Institute works to prevent cr minimise 
these ills in the lives of those who are mere or less 
deaf. Thousands are benefited every year. 

@ If you, who hear, would like to share in this work, 


the Institute needs and would gladly welcome your 
support. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


It isolates and often leads 


Send your donation or subscription to the 
Secretary, A. J. Story, 














FOR THE DEAF 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








EASTER EGGS 
IN THE EAST END 


There are hundreds of poor folk in East Lende 
have no comforts. Please provide this Institution 
with an Easter Egg in the shape of a Denation to 
enable the work of relief and cheer to be continued. 
Activities include: Free Meals, Separate Homes for 
Aged Women, Medical Relief, Cripple Work, ete. 
Donations thankfully received by The Secretary, 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION, 


17 THREE COLTS LANE, LONDON, €.2. 


n who 


President : Treasurer > 
SIR JOHN NIVEN, ARTHUR BURNS, ESQ. 
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MOTORING 


The Accident Problem 


The House of Lords Select Committee on the Prevention 
of Road Accidents continues its sittings. I do not know 
how much was expected of its deliberations by those who 
have more practical experience than I of such bodies, but 
it has had a promising beginning. The right persons and 
authorities have given evidence, some of it interesting, 
some of it familiar, some of it irrelevant, but I seem to read 
in the reports of the proceedings a waning of the early zeal. 
Without personal attendance, of course, it is impossible 
to substantiate such a charge. The Times is not concerned 
with emotions in its reports of these things, and it may 
well be that every sitting is animated by a generous warmth 
which does not penetrate the asbestos of newsprint. Or, 
quite possibly, warmth is considered undesirable. 


Important Points 


Yet I thought I detected a certain temperature over Sir 
William Brass’ lively condemnation of the Ministry of 
Transport for what might be called burking (my word, 
not his) of suggestions and for his hint that they should 
learn something from other countries; over his view that 
the speed limit was a failure; over the criticism of the 
Ministry’s figures by Mr. Bennett of Oxfordshire; over 
Lord Alness’ admirable idea that as half the cyclists only 
used the special tracks provided for their especial safety 
(and that of others) a penalty should be imposed for ‘not 
using them, that cycles should be licensed. These are 
important points, but what is most important is that there 
should be the least delay in reaching some practical con- 
clusion. The situation on the roads grows more critical 
every day. 


Opening Bodies 


A few weeks ago I made some comments on the tendency 
of bodywork design, particularly in respect of the openable 
type called either the cabriolet or the 4-seated drop-head 
coupé. My view was and is that eventually we shall get the 
proper -kind of coachwork for a climate that varies between 
the semi-tropical and the sub-Arctic, the sunless and the 
cloudless, the windy and the utterly still—the wholly unpre- 
dictable, in short. Weather falls upon England with the 
unexpected suddenness of a mediaeval pestilence, and no man 
has yet been able to set a term to any of it. Witness these 
last six miraculous weeks. 


The Chief Faults 


The openable body is not yet what it should be, but it 
is certainly going to be, if one may judge by the considerable 
number of makers who are now experimenting with it. Its 
chief faults at present are an unwieldy and r<t-ling hood 
(though I have just driven under a new design that is neither) 
and lack of adequate room. The former will as inevitably 
be put right as the latter. Just so soon as the public is given 
a real all-weather bedy it will reject the “sports” (i.e., 
cramped) form and demand the accommodation of a gocd- 
sized saloon. In time, I believe, we shall get back to the 
generous proportions of the old five-seated tourer, a 14-h.p. 
model of which, dating from 10 years ago, is often much more 
comfortable to sit in than many a 1938 Twenty. For the 
time being coachbuilders seem to be obsessed with the idea 
that if your car is capable of being practical both open and 
shut, only the front passengers must have room for their legs. 


A Comfortable Car 


I was impressed with the new 14 Standard, known as the 
touring saloon, mainly because it has one of the best closed 
bodies I have yet met with, and is therefore of special interest 
in an academic discussion of the type which will soon rival it 
seriously. In so far as it has a sliding roof it may rank as 
the half-way compromise between the sealed saloon and the 
cabriolet, though that fitting is probably less used than any 
other gadget. What I liked about it was the quite outstanding 
comfort of the seats. In the back the cushions, deep and 





soft, come well up behind your neck, rake well back and 

you in armchair ease. Frankly, I cannot remember any «). 
car so luxurious to be driven in. The 45-inch single a 
seat is of the same order, Ty 


Leading Features 


The mechanical details: a side-valved 4-cylinder ens 
of 1,776 c.c. capacity, 13.2 rated h.p. and 10 guines 
4-speed gear-box of 5.2, 7.6, 12.7 and 20 to I ratios: 
springs ; servo brakes. The claimed performance, 69 = 
an hour on top, 48 on third and 25 on second. am ‘Once ¢ 

I found that it would do these speeds by indicator 4, r hai 
it ran quietly though not particularly smoothly, that ¢ age 


gear-change was quick and easy, that it held the road ys amp 
and, above everything else, that it was excellently spru 
In this respect it was comparable with one or two cars wi 
independent front-wheel suspension. It costs £268, 


twelve 
cover V 


Arcegno the tw 

You have to do a good deal of old-fashioned moto; 
before you get to Arcegno, but it is worth every diffq 
twist of the narrow road, every bump, every blind coms 
I suppose it is extensively described in the right sor, 
guide-book, though I did not find much about it in » 
perfunctory search fer it. I am cursed with a dislike , 
detailed accounts of things and places I like to discover { 
myself. I would even like to drive to Rome without ep 
having heard of the various things that have happened the 
—under the earlier dictatorships, I mean. So I did y 
waste much time looking up Arcegno after I had worked n 
car there. I am quite sure that I know no more of its histo 
than I did before I saw it, but on the other hand the Aren 
I saw is my own. I am free to give it the history I think 
should have. 

ROLLS 

Daily Delivery by Rope 


It lies half way up a steep mountainside, off the hig 
road between Locarno and Cannobio. When you get 
the end of the winding, climbing lane, all buried in ‘tre 
you find yourself in a tiny space before the entry to tf 
village street, and here you park your car beside the lig 
bridge, and walk into Arcegno. It is the strangest plo 
The houses appear to have no front deors, they are sod 
to each other that the inmates can shake hands across ij 
gulf of the street, and for the daily supplies, milk, vegetable 
bread and so forth, rope and basket from the’ oak balcom 
on the upper floors are the conventional method of delivey 


W a . 


The Silence of Age F 


Granite the houses are built of, enduring stuff three fe 
thick in the walls, and slate is used here and there, thou 
not, presumably, to heighten the effect of immortality whid 
is overpowering enough as it is. You cannot—withw 
that guide-book, of course—put any sort of date to Arcegn, 
It is very small, the single street supplying the illusion d 
size by its right-angled bends, its narrowness and its unbrokes 
lines. They did not waste good building sites on such thing 
as the semi-detached, in Arcegno. It is compactness itel 
It is also silent, silent as any collection of habitations I hut 
ever met. You hear voices, of course, vigorous languag 
in German-Swiss, Italian but no French, occasionally t 
stolid laugh, but these, with the bleat of goats waiting tole 
milked and the infrequent footfall of some unnecessatll 
busy citizen, serve only to emphasise the enveloping quit 
Two painters live there, their studios as romantically uncut 
fortable and unsuitable as any you ever read of in the Law 
Quarter. Arcegno is not of this world—or it was not la 
summer. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Mo b 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accomp 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pay@ 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cat 
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THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD ] 
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¢; 68 ig Mnce again I have toreport that the perfect — one is definitely an advance on the old..., i 

cater, gr has again been perfected. The latest ..... this lasting quality is perhaps the ig 
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pr gample is definitely better than that of | most outstanding of a Rolls-Royce chassis 


“s MM ivelve months ago. I have tried hard todis- _... and I doubt if there is any other car in the 


68. B verwhere the difference arises. Outwardly — world which can compare with this British 
the two chassis are identical but the new _ product in this respect.” —Sphere 26th Mare’ 1958 
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This is the brother 
of the round tin 


The only difference is—it isn’t round. So let us again call your ee 


5 
attention to: 1. The vacuum —hear the hiss,on opening 2. The “Q) 
handy shape and smooth turned-over rims 3. The ease with which y 
the tin opens, and the way the lid snaps on again. And 4. the ‘e )) 
tobacco itself . . . Here, of course, you’re the judge. But, frankly, M 

1 things as good tobaccos go, we like it ourselves. For smokers just can’t 

r~ get tired of its pleasant, natural flavour. You can get it im the 

nguagt original Flaked form or Ready Rubbed—at 2 ]- a 2 oz. tin. 


WD.FZE.O. Wes. 





desued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Creat Britain and Ireland), Lid. CBQ6B 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Even the Treasury’s bookkeeping, it seems, is not what it 
was, or how could we be greeted on April rst with one set 
of headlines telling of a ‘‘ Budget surplus of £28,800,000 ” 
and another of “a deficit of £36,100,000”? The view 
that the last financial year yielded a surplus is based, of 
course, on the good old-fashioned calculation which shows 
that the actual inflow of revenue exceeded the actual outflow 
of expenditure as estimated ; revenue was buoyant and there 
was a heavy shortfall in expenditure, in both the civil and 
defence sections. The deficit theorists insist that from the 
apparent “surplus” one must deduct the £64,900,000 
borrowed last year for defence. Obviously, the argument 
is merely one of definition and is surely a little academic 
in the light of present-day facts. The really important 
point is that the Government is trying to push forward at 
the maximum speed with a huge rearmament programme 
whose incidence on the Nation’s accounts will depend partly 
on how much happens to be spent between April Ist and 
March 31st, and partly on the proportion of the expenditure 
which is met by borrowing. 

The disclosed “surplus ” for the past financial year does 
not call for any substantial modification of the Budget 
prospect I outlined three weeks ago. Even if the Chancellor 
takes an optimistic view of income-tax receipts, as I think 
he is entitled to do, he may have to find another £25,000,000 
of revenue after allowing for the full yield of N.D.C. The 
City view, which has much to justify it in present conditions, 
is that every effort should be made to avoid a fresh increase 
in income-tax. Another City view, which I should like to 
see adopted, is that the Treasury should make a frontal attack 
on surtax evasion. How much escapes through the loopholes 
in the existing law it is impossible to tell but there is reliable 
evidence which suggests that the annual loss to the Exchequer 
is considerable. 

* x * r 
RICHARD THOMAS YIELDS 


It is disappointing, to say the least of it, that the prices 
of Richard Thomas issues remain the big blot on the iron 
and steel market. When, some six weeks ago, Sir William 
Firth took shareholders into his confidence, I was hopeful 
that the rot might be stopped, but many investors seemingly, 
have been driven to believe the worst in the nervous conditions 
which have recently disturbed Throgmorton Street. Here 
is a picture of the Richard Thomas position as it is mirrored 
in current Stock Exchange prices; it is not a pleasant one 
for holders of any of the company’s issues to contemplate : 

No. of Times Current Yield 
Covered Price % 
Paes. as 


4 p.c. First Mortgage 
5 18 oO 


Debentures .. <— 4 68 
6} p.c. Tax Free Cumu- 
lative £1 Preferences 32 15s. o« £T -§ 0 
Ordinary 6s. 8d. shares. . _ ee 5s. se SES a 
The profit figure I have taken as the basis for the cover 
calculation is that estimated by Sir William Firth for the 
financial year ended March 31st, 1938. The ordinary 
dividend yield I have estimated on a payment of Io per cent. 
which, I should guess, will be comfortably earned and paid 
despite the gloomy prognostications of the “ bears.”” What 
of the future? Well, it is obviously not so rosy as it un- 
doubtedly would have been if American heavy industry 
had got on to its feet and world trade had not been hampered 
by war fears, but I doubt whether it is as unpromising as 
the Stock Exchange prices imply. After all, only about 
one-third of Richard Thomas’s profits is at present being 
derived from the depressed tinplate section and the new 
strip mill, from which so much is expected, only starts up 
in August. I cannot advise holders of the debentures, 
preferences, or the ordinaries to sell at today’s prices. 
* * * * 
1.C.1. POSITION 


The full report of Imperial Chemical Industries, which 
establishes a new record for length with its 43 pages and 
three charts, should dispel any remnants of disquietude 
among the stockholders. The investment position has been 
cleaned up, the financial position, despite the heavy transfer 
from capital reserve, is still very strong and all the indications 
are that the group’s trading, although a little under lasy 





year’s peak levels, is still good. On this Point, y 
what matters most to stockholders now that the other wr 
of uncertainty have been removed, the board States — 
comparison of monthly sales during 1937 with those 
corresponding months of 1936 shows that while . 
of increase was not so: great during the last few 
the year as during the early part, nevertheless there Were 
a’ few products which showed decreases.” A teyim 
the year’s activities in the ten groups (alkali Pow 
fertilisers, metal, &c.) into which the combine’s 
divided shows that sales expanded in most cases to new 
totals. The resultant increase in profits means that . 
turnovers more than offset the rising tendency Of costs i, 

Presumably, the board will give stockholders a clue j 
current year’s prospects at the annual meeting on April 
but to judge from the accounts, no serious fall in Prof 
likely. In many export markets conditions can gop 
be so favourable now as in 1937, and sales of alkalis, dyes 
and fertilisers may be affected by the moderate declip 
general industrial activity and the fall in commodity pyj 
Against these influences, however, may be set the large 
growing market for the group’s armament products anj 
secular upward trend in certain specialised products sug 
metal alloys. The ordinary £1 units have rallied § 
29s. to 30s. 9d. since the preliminary statement was js 
last month, and now yield a shade under 5} per cent, 
seems to me a very fair price in current conditions, 

* x x x 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL PROSPECTS 


There is plenty of provender for the “ bulls ” as wel 
honey for the “bears” in Sir Felix Pole’s survey 
meeting of Associated Electrical Industries. To take j 
credit side first, there have been extensive improvemens 
plant; a dividend equalisation reserve has been ey 
lished ; and there is a record volume of work in hand, ( 
the debit side, costs have increased, both in 
materials and labour ; it is not expected that the volum 
new business in 1938 will equal that of 1937; and Natn 
Defence Contribution will absorb a larger sum. In sh 
the combine has reached a temporary peak of activity 
earnings, and although the falling away is not likely tj 
steep, shareholders cannot expect to receive a larger dividg 
this year than last. 

In my view, while this prospect certainly limits 
speculative attractions of Associated Electrical Indus 
£1 ordinaries, now quoted at 36s. 6d., it does not rob 
of investment merit. Here is a progressive undertali 
with strong finances, good management and up-to 
plant. For the time being, it would obviously be fm 
to budget on any higher dividend than the current 10 
cent., but the board is clearly anxious to keep divide 
as stable as possible. At 36s. 6d. the £1 shares yield 5} 
cent. I should not advise a purchase until America si 
more reliable signs of a business recovery, but whenever 
does, Associated Electrical will be among the front-u 
British industrial equities worth picking up. 

x x x * 


voll] 


Venturers’ Corner 


Within the next fortnight we should be hearing sometti 
of the dividend policy of Goode, Durrant and Murray, whl 
sale merchants and warehousemen, whose business is chit 
in Australia. In the 1930-34 slump this company fell 
arrears with its preference dividend, but has made a st 
recovery in the past three years. During the past [Na0Qiiteres 
year, ended July 2oth, 1937, net profits rose sharply im 
£24,410 to £38,447, and enabled the board to pay two 
a half years’ preference dividend, bringing matters Wp 
April 20th, 1935. There are still three years’ arteats 
clear off, which call for a gross amount of roughly £57,000 
or the equivalent of eighteen months’ profits at last ye 
rate of earnings. In the recent market depression the 7am 
7 per cent. cumulative preferences have fallen from 2 
21s., which seems to me to be unjustified in the light of 
trading position. 

Like most other commodities wool is now quoted ® 
below last year’s peak, but it now seems to have acqul 


(Continued on page 6§2.) 
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‘4 "0 pANY MEETING : 

Which }} NLOP RUBBER COo., LTD. 

St yINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
’ pic 8 

the INCREASED PROFIT 

Month Ae 

‘ella GEORGE BEHARRELL’S ADDRESS 


yen. st ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 

Pit si ted, was held on Tuesday, April 5th, at the Hotel 

‘ 7 7 n. . 

ve ng _ Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman, commenced by 

be a tribute to the work of the late Sir Eric Geddes during the 
sts, 5 years of his chairmanship. : 

lue ty ar inuing, he said: It is just fifty years this year since J. B. 

April i took out the patent for his pneumatic tyre. I wonder if you 

“Drofillire ever thought that we owe to the taking out of that patent by a 


l Lalo 
» AVesty 


declin 





‘gry surgeon in Belfast, and its subsequent purchase and 
 itation by the company from which your company derives 
H. two of the greatest factors in modern civilisation, two factors 
bt have changed and are still changing the whole aspect of the 


‘44 mean modern road and air transport. 


Y pt Dunlop Jubilee is therefore something of importance not 
large to you as shareholders in the company, but also to the whole 
S and (i sv and the world at large, and your board is particularly glad 
S$ Suchet on this interesting occasion they are able to present you with 
ied fallich a satisfactory report of the company’s activities. Whatever 
28 isopans may have in store for us, we can be thankful that trading condi- 

"MEL is for the greater part of the year 1937 were favourable in the home 
I ret, and also in several overseas markcts. 


In this country, though each month showed an improvement 
» the corresponding month in 1936, the rate of improvement 
nded to decline, and in the last quarter there was quite a sharp fall. 
nis tendency was reflected in the slowing down of our own business 
ing the latter part of the year. In foreign countries conditions 
ied. but in America there was a moderately sharp recession in 
ssiness activity at the end of the first quarter, and a violent decline 
August, which, during the last months of the year, almost reached 


ni rtions. 
er. COMMODITY PRICES. 
Commodity prices continued to advance during the early months 
1937, but during the later months prices began to decline generally. 
he position of rubber was typical. The price of standard smoked 
eet om December 31st, 1936, was 1o}d. per lb. It rose rapidly to 
rhigh point of 1s. 1d. on March 30th, and then fell continuously 
the figure of 7d. per 1b. on December 31st, 1937, the average price 
the year being 94d. per lb. 
Last year I pointed out that if.there was a serious drop in price 
nufacturers would be in a difficult position with regard to their 
ocks, and I gave this as one of the main reasons which had impelled 
bur board to continue a policy of conservative finance. The heavy 
lin the price of commodities during the year entailed a substantial 
fiting-down in the valuation of raw material inventories. 
Having regard to these facts and to the continued and even increased 
itical instability in many parts of the world, I think you will 
ee that the result of your company’s trading for the year was 
inently satisfactory, showing an aggregate profit higher than for 
year since the new form of accounts was adopted and a total 
lable for distribution substantially in excess of last year, in spite 
agreatly increased provision for taxation. 
PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS. 
The aggregate total profits of the whole Dunlop group of com- 
nies in 1937 was £2,504,000, which is the highest total for any of 
he past five years, the lowest corresponding figure being £1,869,000 
the year 1935. The increases of both taxation and profits held 
by subsidiaries naturally reduce the amount available to the 
am company. However, in spite of this, the total net profit of the 
punlop Rubber Company for 1937 is £1,591,000, and, including the 
nce brought forward from last year of £590,000, the total available 
Mt appropriation amounts to £2,181,000. After providing for the 
tlerence dividends the board is enabled to recommend a dividend 
8 per cent. on the ordinary stock, and a bonus of I per cent., and 
is dividend and bonus, if approved, will be paid on April 2oth. 
consolidated position of the Dunlop group of companies 
ows that the surplus of current assets over current liabilities has 
a from £8,067,000 to £10,361,000, representing an increase in 
years of £2,294,000. In view of your company’s wide 
letests and the extremely unsettled conditions in so many parts of 
he world, it is a source of satisfaction to your board that the financial 
— of the company has been so considerably strengthened in 
tent years, 
REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES. 
In the course of a review of the Dunlop group’s activities during 
me year under review, he said: I told you last year that there had 
en an all-round increase in the demand for the products of the 
oe mills. The demand increased further in 1937, and the output 
ved was a record. As always, great attention is being given to 
sarch and improvements in quality, and some important develop- 
> ae In Contemplation. 
tesults of the Plantations Company again showed a big 
‘ovement over the figures for the preceding year, the increase 
ed Profits amounting to £162,000. This result was, of course, 
mgd due to the relatively high average price of rubber during the 





TYRE DIVISION. 

Despite acute competition, our replacement sales of pneumatic 
tyres for motor cars, commercial vehicles, motor cycles and bicycles 
were higher than in 1936, while in sales-of accessories, Dunlopillo 
upholstery and industrial tyres new high records were obtained. 

For these excellent trading results we are indebted not only to 
the excellence of our products and their ready acceptance by the 
public, but also to a virile organisation and a trade goodwill which 
is of the greatest value. 

A prominent sales feature of the year has been the introduction 
of our new “ Dunlop Fort”’ car tyre, first placed upon the market 
at the end of May last, and now widely known as “ The Tyre with 
Teeth,’ on account of the serrated tread pattern which has so 
largely reduced ‘the risk of skidding, even under the most adverse 
conditions. 

With regard to first equipment business, we maintained our 
share of the potential market for motor-car tyres, though there 
was a slight fall in total volume. The average mileage of our giant 
tyres on public passenger vehicles has improved by 20 per cent. 
during the past three years, and the results were remarkable even 
three years ago. 

RECORD SALE OF CYCLE TYRES. 

Sales to motor-cycle manufacturers showed a definite improve- 
ment, as did sales of cycle tyres, which actually constituted a new 
record for our first equipment business. Our turnover in aeroplane 
equipment again advanced, and with the great developments which 
are going forward in aeroplane construction we can look forward 
to further increases, and provision is being made to cope with 
them. Sales of Dunlopillo upholstery continued to increase for 
public service vehicles, for which the product is now well established, 
and has indeed become standard equipment. 

Last year I told you of the rubber wing which we had introduced 
for passenger-carrying vehicles, and I said that over 2,500 vehicles 
were already equipped with this. I am glad to be able to say that 
this year the number has increased to 5,000 vehicles, and orders 
are now being received from overseas markets. This is a business 
which we believe to have a substantial future. 

Our rim and wheel works, which, of course, cater both for motor- 
cars, motor-cycles, cycles and aeroplanes, have been fully occupied 
during 1937. 

The Rubber Products Group includes footwear, general rubber 
goods, garments and sports goods, and it is satisfactory to be able 
to record that all divisions of the group showed an increase in 
turnover, and the profits of the group were substantially better 
than last year. 

OVERSEAS MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 

I now turn to Overseas business, and will take first the Associated 
Dunlop factories. The year in France has brought steadily rising 
costs in all departments, caused by the fall in the franc and by 
social legislation, which raises wages and shortens hours. In spite 
of this, our position in the market was strengthened during the 
year, and a satisfactory profit has followed. 

The results of the American Company were substantially better 
in 1937 than in 1936, notwithstanding the severe recession which 
affected general business in the United States during the last six 
months of the year. The results for 1938 depend on general trade 
conditions in America, and our associated company is in a favourable 
position to take advantage of any improvement. General industrial 
and commercial activity in Canada st owed substantial improvement, 
in which the Canadian Dunlop Company shared. 

Dunlop business in Japan is suffering from the restricted supplies 
of raw materials available, and from other restrictions resulting 
from a state of war. Despite the adverse effect of this during the 
second half of the year, our turnover and profit increased. The 
Dunlop Perdriau Company of Australia, in which you own a minority 
interest, has enjoyed to the full the general recovery in the Common- 
wealth and earned satisfactory profits. 

In South Africa we have, since the establishment of the factory, 
had continually to increase productive capacity to catch up with 
the growing demand for our products. Sales in the year under 
review increased substantially over the preceding year, and the 
sales of Dunlop products in 1937 were largely in excess of those 
of 1934, the year immediately preceding the commencement of local 
production. Net profits also show a gratifying increase in com- 
parison with 1936. For 1938 we anticipate further expansion in 
sales, and we hope at least to maintain the margin of profit. 

The Indian Company, which already had a profitable and ex- 
panding business, commenced manufacture in the second half of 
1936, and has materially improved its position. The establishment 
of the Irish factory has justified itself in every way. 

Our volume of export business and the profit earned in 1937 
both showed very substantial improvement compared with 1936. 

PROSPECTS. 

The outlook for the near future is shrouded in uncertainty. 
General trading conditions in the home market have withstood 
remarkably well up to now the adverse influences of the recession. 
The rearmament programme will undoubtedly be of assistance in 
tiding over the period immediately ahead of us. Your company’s 
organisation has never been so efficient, and its financial position 
never so sound. I do not doubt that we shall maintain, and we 
should extend, our share of the business available. We shall con- 
tinue to do everything humanly possible to provide against un- 
favourable contingencies, but a company whose activities are as 
widespread as ours must take a long view and, in circumstances such 
as those which prevail today, a cautious view. 

I am sure, therefore, that you will approve the conservative 
financial policy which your board has thought fit to adopt, and that 
it will be a source of satisfaction to you that the company is provided 
with such an excellent shock-absorber in the shape of reserves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


SIR JOHN SANDERSON’S REVIEW 


THE one hundred and fourth annual meeting of the Bank of 
Australasia was held in London on March 31st. 

Sir John Sanderson, who presided, said that for the six months 
to April, 1937, which included the time of year when most of the 
exports from Australia and New Zealand were marketed, prices 
for wool, wheat and metals were definitely profitable, and the bank 
naturally had a share in that prosperity. For the subsequent half- 
year, prices for nearly all commodities, excepting gold, suffered 
a sharp decline. Meat and dairy produce, which formed a large 
proportion of exports from the Commonwealth and New Zealand, 
had been more fortunate in maintaining steadier prices. 


The total of the balance-sheet had increased by £4,720,000, and 
stood at the record figure, £55,846,000. Specie, bullion, Govern- 
ment notes and cash balances were more than doubled at £10,000,000 
and represented rather less than 25 per cent. of their total liabilities 
to the public in respect of deposits. British Government, Australian 
and New Zealand Government and other securities stood at over 
£8,000,000, and the two groups together represented 45 per cent., 
or gs. in the £, of their total deposits. This was an unusually 
strong and liquid position and they would, in fact, prefer to have 
larger funds in safe commercial advances were they available. 


The total profit was raised by £132,000. Charges of management 
included an increase of £18,000 in Australian and New Zealand 
salaries and allowances, but this, to a large extent, was out of their 
hands, and rates and taxes showed a large increase of £96,500, to 
£269,700. The net result was eloquent of the fact that although 
its customers might be enjoying better times it did not necessarily 
— that the bank was doing measurably better in respect of 
profits. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE BALANCE. 


Australia and New Zealand relied for their future prosperity 
upon maintaining a considerable margin. of exports over imports. 
Available estimates suggested that the wool clip in Australia for 
the year ending June 30th, 1938, would exceed that of 1936-37, 
one of the largest on record. Figures for 1937-38 indicated an 
acreage of wheat in the Commonwealth of 14,000,000 and a probable 
vield of 175,000,000 bushels, of which about 100,000,000 bushels 
would be available for export. ‘The production of gold in Australia 
continued to expand. 


For the year 1936-37 the excess of Australian exports over imports 
was about £36,000,000 sterling. Against that there were commit- 
ments of about £25,500,000 sterling for interest on public debt 
payable in London, leaving a balance of £10,500,000 sterling out 
of which any addition to London funds had to be provided. Owing 
to the large increase in imports and to the fall in the price of wool, 
the 1937-38 figures were not expected to produce so good a showing. 


During the year the report of the Commission on currency and 
banking organisation in Australia had been issued. The result 
was not unfavourable to the trading banks in that it recognised the 
services they had rendered to the community and did not favour 
their nationalisation. Nevertheless, the report contained recom- 
mendations that had not been greeted with unqualified approval, 
among them the granting of wider powers to the Commonwealth 
Bank in certain directions. 


POSITION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In New Zealand an important policy measure had been passed 
providing for trade between New Zealand and Germany on a barter 
system. For the twelve months ended December, 1937, New 
Zealand’s total exports “ of produce only ’’ amounted to £66,713,000 
(New Zealand), of which the United Kingdom took £50,724,000 
(N.Z.). Her imports totalled £56,000,000 (N.Z.), so that she 
had a favourable trade balance of £10,500,000 (N.Z.). 


It was no exaggeration to say that conditions in Australia at the 
present time bore favourable comparison with those in any other 
country. During the period of the financial and economic crisis 
Australia was subjected to a bitter experience. As a result, in 
many industries Australian costs were brought closer to world 
export prices, and there had been a welcome decrease in the need 
for extreme tariff protection. 


Given a maintenance of the spirit that animated the people of 
Australia during the recent critical years, he had little fear of the 
future. It was essential, however, that there skould be sound 
government. In this connexion he would express appreciation of 
the sound and impartial investigations being made in respect of 
secondary industries by the Tariff Board and of the Government 
endeavours to arrange treaties with foreign countries for the expan- 
sion of reciprocal trade. He also directed attention to the agreement 
between the wool growers of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa for the promotion of the interests of the wool inudstry in 
general. 


Future prosperity was at least equally dependent upon an improve- 
ment in the international political atmosphere and upon amelioration 
of the world economic situation. 


The report was adopted. 
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to enjoy a high volume of imports. I s Ft Manufacture? 
surprised if Goode, Durrant sd Martey is se — Oa ic ws f 
sufficient to cover not merely the 7 per cent. regular divi. sh 
on these preferences, but to enable the board to make Sad strip 
inroads on the arrears. These now amount to bas me 
3s. 3d, net, so that assuming that they are gradually weal 
off, a buyer at today’s price is acquiring a 7 per cent. ne tH RECORL 
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TIN AND RUBBER FALL. ae of sale 
A MARKET factor of primary importance during the - — 
week has been the renewed break in the commodi he — cla 
level. The decision of the International Rubber Regu, Profit 
Committee not to interfere with the 60 per cent. quota alreslll vee the 
fixed for the April-June quarter of this year and not to me ony effic 
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* * * * 
DUNLOP OUTLOOK. 

The view that the recession in the rubber industries of { 
world originated in the United States, and that it is 
now less marked in this country than elsewhere, was emp} 
sised by Sir George Beharrell, chairman of the Dunlop Rubi 
Company, at Tuesday’s meeting. Sir George felt that t 
immediate future was shrouded in uncertainty, but that t 
economic background was by no means as unfavourable 4 
was in 1929. Most people, he thought, were confident th 
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during this year there would be first a marked retardation employers : 
the decline, and then an upward movement. Sir George agg #Y¢ th 
expressed himself strongly in favour of the proposals to omg So far as 
tinue the rubber regulation scheme beyond the end of th ohiog 


year, and warned shareholders that if the price of rub 
remains at its present level the accounts of Dunlop Plantatio 
Company will present a very different appearance from ti 
present one. 
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* * * * 
BRITISH INSULATED CABLES. 


Among the most interesting speeches by industrialitiiby the inqu 
during the past week were the two delivered by Sir Alexandg§are submit 
Roger as chairman of the Automatic Telephone and Elect ifthe A 
Company and as chairman of British Insulated Cables. Sif their tc 
Alexander clearly prefers an ordinary commercial contract delivery ne 


a Government one. Referring to rearmament business, | 
told the shareholders of British Insulated Cables “ that thd 
are few, if any, manufacturers who would choose to fill thal: 
works with Government contracts if other work of the neces 
volume were available. The reason for this attitude of min 
is, I think, primarily the difficulty they have of getting on wi 
the real job of production, which is delayed by the inquisitom 
inspection to which their goods and their accounts are s 
mitted at every stage.” 

It is apparent that Sir Alexander regards the Post Oils 


rendered it 


There is 
proud thay 
Founded ¢ 
50,000 tor 


which is an important customer of both companies, a8 4 O™@Empire by 
mercial undertaking rather than as a Government Departmell red 
housand » 


for he spoke to the shareholders of Automatic Telephone # 


Electric Company enthusiastically of the “energy, foresgig§™t they 
and ability of the officers of that department ” responsible ', Last ye 
the 50 per cent. increase which has taken place in the Dri a", E 
telephone system since. 1931. He disclosed incidentally 0 bine, a 


the Post Office is now getting for about £70 equipment WME. oi. 





would have cost them £100 in 1928, and that the expert wy) 
mittee which fixes prices has had 1,500 sittings. Bed Nort 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


tral s of all types of bare and insulated cables and overhead 
Manufacturer’ f and distribution of electrical energy, 


efor onductors fOr the transmission 


ng profallehdi allied accessories and house wiring systems, also aluminium 
> EAA icuding ects and Sections, electric resistance welders and rivet heaters, 
dividen im aw copper sections, meters, rail joint bonds, static 
€ iT thes lad we 

VUg) 


and glazing 
Y Workej 
refeaag FE 


condensers, magnetic moulding machines, &c. 
‘ 


corDS IN SALES OUTPUT AND PROFITS 


eat, forty-second ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
USTos, oes Ltd. was held on Friday, April Ist, at Exchange Station 
Buildings, Liverpool. 
sir Alexander Roger, Chairman, who presided, said: Both in the 
alue of sales and in the volume of output new records have again 
- achieved. Of particular satisfaction is the fact that these 
the pall; have been spread over practically all our products which 
ity pridlare now classified under some eighty different headings. 
Gulati The Profit on Trading, &c., at £821,358, an increase of £55,663, 
a alread’, due to the greater volume of turnover together with the improved 
to melllf story efficiency and general benefits now accruing from the heavy 
he prifidexpenditure made during recent years on modern plant. 


B 2 tou It is proposed to transfer £100,000 to Reserve Account and to pay 
A yells final dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax) on the Ordinary Stock, 
in dopiimaking with the interim already paid a total dividend for the year 
Ouchalmol 15 per cent. (less tax). In addition, your directors are pleased to 
veakndmrecommend that the cash bonus of § per cent. (less tax) on the 
“ME \dinary Stock be again distributed. Our ability to maintain the 
Ore a 1936 rate of distribution on the Ordinary Stock for 1937 is a source 
hich t foe satisfaction, bearing in mind the increased Ordinary Capital 
18 Sup ow ranking. 
P MGM By the final application of the rationalisation scheme dealt with in 
Form my speech of a year ago, I am pleased to inform you that the 
advantages then anticipated have been fully realised. 

Your company’s total contribution to the taxation requirements of 
his country is of a very substantial nature. The present burden of 
wxation, while perhaps just tolerable in a period of national prosperity 

schemalMauch as at present, will become increasingly onerous in the event of 
’ Tulingimany recession in trade. 
the ll Jf the choice of British citizenship lies between high taxation 
qupled with security, and low taxation accompanied by instability 
and chaos, then I prefer the former. I should, however, add that 
bureaucratic control, unnecessary interference with the earning of 
5 of ae ofits and repression of individualism adopted with such disastrous 
.-Mmesults by many other countries, has gone quite far enough here. 
18 CiGreat Britain and the Empire were not built by these methods, and 
Ru here is no need to copy the economic and political hysteria of other 
OO@countries, 
hat DEFENCE PROGRAMME. 
hat ti The Prime Minister has stated that the Goverament is arranging 
le a Mfr a further degree of acceleration of the Defence Programme and 
nt thggeuas suggested that the leaders of the different sections of industry— 
tion employers and employed—should discuss ways in which they could 
; best give the Government the assistance that is needed. 


to cong So far as this company and the group of companies allied with us 

of tlgme concerned, we, in common with other manufacturers, will do 

byameverything in our power to help, but there is a great need for closer 

tat collaboration between Government Departments and manufacturers. 

ym th 

ny manufacturers who would choose to fill their works with Govern- 

ment contracts if other work of the necessary volume were available. 

¢ reason for this attitude of mind is primarily the difficulty they 

have of getting on with the real job of production which is delayed 

by the inquisitorial ins>ection to which their goods and their accounts 
andere submitted at cvery stage. 


M@ Ifthe Authorities would put before us an approximate programme 
. OmMof their total ultimate requirements, together with a schedule of 
ract delivery needs, and place promptly agreed contracts, I am confident 
ss, ggsome of their present difficulties would disappear. They would 
- themm*ettainly buy more cheaply, they would get better deliveries as the 
| themm-’tories could be laid out for long-term production, and the manu- 

Hacturers would be willing even to extend their factories at their own 
mink if the ratio of the percentage profit to the aggregate turnover 
v4 iendered it ecoromically possible. 


itor A SUCCESSFUL SUBSIDIARY. 
ig There is no branch of our great business of which we are more 
proud than our wholly-owned subsidiary, British Copper Refiners. 
Founded only six years ago, the company dealt last year with over 
$0,000 tons of copper, which was mined and smelted within the 
pre by the Roan Antelope Company of Northern Rhodesia, 
mes upped on British bottoms, refined at Prescot and fabricated into a 
¢ai@tousand uses. Profits were not so good as in the previous year, 
esigi@™ut they were very satisfactory. 
Ie q R Last year I gave you details of the important Brazilian and Polish 
nae way Electrification Contracts on which we were engaged. With 
; timssard to the former, this work is nearing completion well up to 
vie, and the Polish contract was completed some months ago, to 
come < “lire satisfaction of the Polish Government. 
A _ been fortunate in obtaining contracts from the London 
St os Eastern Railway for the track equipment work involved 
. a ectrification of the main line from Manchester to Sheffield, 
at part of their London system from Liverpool Street and 


Co 


It is a striking but I think true statement that there are few if ’ 





Fenchurch Street Stations to Shenfield. These contracts cover 
about 400 miles of single track, have a value of over £1,000,000, 
and constitute by far the most important railway work yet to be 
carried out in this country on the overhead system. 


EFFICIENCY AND Low Costs. 


It is very pleasant to meet you and to talk of record output and 
profits, but I want to emphasise that they have only been achieved 
as a result of the heavy capital expenditure made on buildings, 
plant, &c., in our eternal pursuit of efficiency and low costs, and 
because of really hard work on the part of our staff and workpcople. 


The increase in output and the improvement achieved in certain 
manufacturing processes have, in spite of increased costs of materials 
and labour generally, enabled us to reduce still further the selling 
prices of many of our products. The sharing of such benefits with 
our customers is the considered policy of your Board. 


We are in a position of great financial strength owing to the con- 
servative policy followed for many years. Our plant, manufacturing 
technique and standard of production are beyond reproach and it 
is our full intention to maintain the high quality of our products 
whatever may arise in the matter of competitioa. 


THE OUTLOOK—QUIET CONFIDENCE. 


Last year I spoke with optimism of the trading prospects for 
1937, and my forecast has been fully realised. I cannot kold out 
such high hopes for 1938. Orders are not so plentiful as they were 
a year ago, although the works are busy, and particularly so on 
telephone cable orders for the British Post Office. 


I would like to offer a comment on the general business situation 
in this country. I have a feeling that the caution and pessimism 
expressed in all directions is overdone. Our perspective is distorted 
by reason of international politics and economic troubles in other 
countries, and we do not sufficiently appreciate that if the bumper 
year of 1937 had been less good we would be extremely satisfied 
with the volume of business as it is today. 

It is perfectly true that business recession in other countries 
affects business here adversely, but general conditions here are 
definitely better than elsewhere, the economic position of the 
country is strong, there are no speculative positions open either on 
the Stock Exchange or the Metal or Produce Markets, while business 
of all kinds is being reinforced through the Defence Programme 
expenditure. Surely it is time for pessimism to be replaced by 
quiet confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


THE one hundred and thirtieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held on April sth at 
Norwich. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks (the President), having referred to the retirement 
as General Manager and Actuary of Mr. H. G. Wilton, F.I.A., and 
his appointment to the board, said that last year he had referred to 
the disturbing events which had occurred during 1936, and he was 
sorry to say that the position in the Far East had become definitely 
worse, while in Europe there was much unrest in many countries, 
and civil strife still raged in Spain. Although the Society did not 
transact business in either of the two centres of conflict, the general 
financial disturbance and lack of confidence throughout the world 
had made things extremely difficult for all large financial institutions 
such as their own. 

The values of their Stock Exchange securities appeared in the 
balance-sheet at or under the mean market prices as at December 31st, 
1935, with the exception of any investments made since that date, 
which were written at cost or under. The margin in their favour 
between the present market values and the values at which the various 
investments stood in the balance-sheet was still a very considerable 
one, and he would add that in valuing securities with a fixed redemp- 
tion date no credit was taken for any excess of market value over the 
ultimate redemption figure. 

FURTHER PROGRESS. 

Their new business of £11,530,120 constituted a record in the 
Society’s history, being £439,337 in excess of that for 1936, which 
was their previous high watermark. Of the total new business 66 per 
cent. was obtained from the United Kingdom, 24 per cent. from the 
Dominions and Io per cent. from foreign countries. Notwithstand- 
ing the large increase of new business, the expense ratio for the year 
worked out at only 14.65 per cent. of the Premium income. Their 
mortality experience for 1937 was also one of the most favourable on 
record. 

Despite an increase in the rate of income tax in 1937, the Society 
was able to show a net return of £4. 6s. per cent. on its total funds, a 
reduction of only Is. 3d. per cent. on the net rate for 1936. It had 
been a source of considerable satisfaction to the board, while market 
rates of interest were falling, to feel that the Society’s reserves were 
on a basis which assumed an earned rate of interest of only 2} per 
cent., so that even today there was a margin of no less than £1. 16s. 
per cent. between the valuation rate and the net rate actually obtained 
on their funds. This basis of reserves had now been continuously 
maintained for over thirty-five years. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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VICKERS LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND A DIVIDEND 
OF 10 PER CENT. 


MR. A. A. JAMIESON’S REVIEW OF THE 
YEAR’S OPERATIONS 














THE seventy-first annual general meeting of Vickers Limited was 
held on April 1st at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C 

Mr. A. A. Jamieson (the Chairman), who presided, in the course 
of his speech said: This year the report includes the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account of English Steel Corporation Limited. 
Since the last meeting the corporation has been converted into a 
private company, but I thought it right that its balance-sheet should 
be made available to you. 

The first feature in the accounts to which I propose to call attention 
is the redemption of £2,000,000 54 per cent. debenture stock. This 
was repaid at 103 on December Ist, 1937, the earliest moment 
permissible under the trust deed. Our company has thus been 
relieved of the necessity of providing interest and sinking fund on 
this debt. 

Cash and gilt-edged securities show a reduction. This is accounted 
for to some extent by the redemption of the debenture stock. 

The accounts show that the net profits for the past year were 
£1,351,056, an increase of £188,446 compared with 1936. Before 
arriving at the net profit £60,000 has been charged for the premium 
paid on the redemption of the debenture stock. After the transfer 
of £400,000 to reserve and £100,000 to contingencies reserve your 
directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock. 

VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED. 

I am pleased to report that this company has earned sufficient 
profit to pay £863,171 in dividends, an increase of £103,487. The 
policy of re-equipping and extending the works of Vickers-Armstrongs 
and its associated and subsidiary companies has been continued 
during 1937. The works of the Vickers-Armstrongs companies 
have been fully occupied during 1937, but it must be remembered 
that large contracts take more than one year to complete, and it is 
not the company’s custom to take profits on these until delivery 
has been effected. 

It is interesting to note that since 1923 we have built 14 large ships 
for the Orient Company and the P. and O. Company and its associates, 
all of which are for Empire services. 

You will appreciate that under present conditions it is difficult 
to preserve the market for all our commercial engineering products. 
Your board realise the vital importance of this market, and constant 
endeavours are being made to find new outlets for our productive 
capacity when the requirements of the defence programme decrease. 

During the year we leased the Scotswood works previously owned 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth and Company (Engineers) 
Limited. With Government approval we are carrying out substantial 
modifications and improvements to make these works suitable for 
armament production. Progress is satisfactory, and in certain 
departments the output of armaments is already proceeding smoothly. 

The company is still unable to meet the demands made upon it 
by foreign countries at the same time as those of the Defence Services. 
When the demands of the Defence Services become more normal, 
our problem will be a difficult one. Every effort is being made to 
preserve the good will of our clients whose orders in the past have 
largely provided us with the means of keeping our plant up-to-date 
and our personnel employed. This had very obvious advantages 
to our own Government when the defence programme was embarked 
upon. 
ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

This company had a record output, all departments having been 
employed to capacity. There has been an increase in the trading 
profits, which at’ £1,317,399 are 25 per cent. higher than those of 
1936. ‘The increased profits are more than absorbed by the Income 
Tax and National Defence Contribution for which provision has 
had to be made. The capacity of the works has been considerably 
extended. Recent engineering requirements have necessitated 
the casting of ingots of 230 tons weight, which are the largest produced 
in this country. “The corporation is well equipped with plant for 
this type of work. 

VICKERS (AVIATION) LTD. 

Both works have been fully employed and considerable additions 
have been made to the plants. The profits for the year were 
moderately satisfactory. In technical development we have achieved 
great success. 

METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE AND WAGON Co. 

The Carriage and. Wagon Company has had another successful 
ro The net profit, after taking credit for dividends from the 

idland Railway Carriage and Wagon Company, Limited, and the 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, Limited, is £222,924, compared 
with £142,950. The net profit for 1937, added to the profits of 
1935 and 1936, makes available £491,234. This permits the payment 
of debenture interest for the three years to December 31st, 1937, 
an allocation of £150,000 to general reserve and a dividend of 5 per 
cent free of tax for each of the three years. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend 
recommended was approved. ; 
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AUTOMATIC ‘TELEPHONE AND. ELECTRIC Company AUT! 
Although both companies are engaged on Post Office ELEC 
tracts, Sir Alexander Roger assessed their immediate prom, 
differently. Of the Automatic Telephone and 7 
Company he spoke with great confidence. He doe , 
foresee much rise in-the cost of production. The order : 
ensures a full factory and puts “ recession right oy of 
company’s vocabulary.” This enables the board to > 
results as good as those of the past year. mig ys ann! 
His forecast for British Insulated Cables was less reas: ants 
The volume of business available to the cable ind ip, Alexar 
last few months has showed distinct signs of recesgi a ee 
although the works are busy, particularly on telephone cqlimete i 105P 
for the British Post Office, he declines to hold out such fj d acquired 
hopes for 1938 as he had foreshadowed for 1937, "igpe by the | 
* * x * erived Wer! 
ERICSSON TELEPHONES. i 
A very cordial tribute to the British Post Office was algo pilless 
by Sir Harold A. Wernher, the chairman of Ericsson Tygmuh6e * 
phones, who also expressed the view that the high water mall At the la 
in telephone communication in this country is not yet ip mpany we 
The company has a record volume of orders on hand. Its higjmmett the det 
stocks are held mainly against firm contracts and sales jg 
first three months of this year have increased. But Sir fj year, an 
tempered the optimism with which he viewed the compgylitors a 
prospects by a warning that they could not dissociate the 
selves from international affairs and that the factory was yal 1 sharehi 
equipped, if need be, to undertake armament work. amulative 
* * * x serve, and 
VICKERS- PROSPECTS. inary sto 
It was to be expected, after the sharp advance in prj 
shown by all the main companies of the Vickers group, j 
Mr. A. A. Jamieson’s review at the annual meeting would 
cheerful. Shareholders were not disappointed in that regpg 
He announced that Vickers-Armstrongs have in yari 
stages of construction no fewer than 23 warships, that{ 
output of armaments is already proceeding smoothly { compo: 
certain sections of the Scotswood works previously ow 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Company, that Vickggmepended it 
(Aviation) have been fully employed and have achieved gr 
success in technical development, and that the profit ma 
in the Carriage and Wagon Company, though still relating ae io 
small, has improved. Nevertheless Mr. Jamieson repemibsonsble | 
the warning given by the Board a year ago that net pr 
might not show the same expansion as may be shown byt 
gross profit. : ; 
* * * * gps con 
d increas 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. dequately t 
Sir John Sanderson, the chairman of the Bank of Australaiiijad taken i 
in reviewing conditions in Australia and New Zealand, had qi POP 
take account of the probable effects of the decline in the oa 
price over the past 12 months. He suggested that the pri - 
per bale in the coming season is likely to be substantially k Pop 
than the £20 14s. 2d. (Australian) realised last year. 
clip, however, is expected to be larger than iast year’s vamistthem £ 
high figure. He does not expect the Commonwealth’s trait of ma 
balance to be as good as in the year 1936-37, when Austraggemices. z 
had a favourable balance of exports over imports amount 
to £25,500,000 (sterling) which left after service of the publi 
debt a net sum of £10,500,000 available for increasing tigge™ Yea 
balances in London and other purposes. As against tigi 
difficulties Sir John pointed out that industrial efficiency Mii ioce ox, 
been greatly increased as a result of the national effort malic meet 
during the financial crisis. He had { 
x * * * ei engin 
Mapte’s BiG CONTRACTS. oatinued 1 
Many chairmen of industrial companies have advan. 
theories as to the causes of the trade recession. Mr. ©. tie for t 
Regnart, the chairman of Maple and Company, atrium oii. 
the changed trend in his business very largely to the poulahy yo so 
tension in Europe, which has caused customers to postpMiiuterials g 
their purchases of furniture. In support of that arguiliiation ri 
he mentionedeat last week’s meeting that while the purchaiijjrder book 
of individuals showed a sharp falling off in the latter pat their vo 
last year, big contract business showed an increase. e 
* * * * 


DrOspen 


U PIOe! 


Bi 
NorwicH UNION PoLticy. hy 
The president of the Norwich Union Life Insurance S0C@iitanagem 
Mr. Ernest Hicks, enumerated at Tuesday’s meeting the ti 
vital factors in the profit-earning capacity of a life msum Mr. T 
office—economy of management, favourable mortality and t me 
rate of interest earned. As regards all three the Society™ fos 
been successful. It has kept its expense ratio down t 8 to 
The req 


per cent. on an increased volume of business. It pat out 
(Continued on page 656.) 
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4 r d 
Ty in & Ae adoption of the report and accounts, said that. they 
sion, Oe eapect of the first full year’s working since the company 
i Wa iced the manufacturing and other business formerly carried 


“by the Automatic Electric Company, Limited. The benefits 
wed were substantial and already justified the amalgamation 
the two companies. Coupled with the advantages which had 
‘ened from a larger turnover, the directors were able to report a 
- of £209,242, as against £149,283, and a net profit of 
as against £133,564. 

At the last meeting he had informed the shareholders that the 
mpany was spending about £100,100 on factory extensions to 
wt the demands of the company’s principal customer, the British 
les nt Office, Partial use of the extensions had been secured during 
¢S in year, and when the plans were completed they would be able to 
production and cut down a great deal of night work and 


ertime. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS. 

If shareholders approved the dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
tive preference stock, the transfer of £10,000 to general 
werve, and a dividend for the year of Io per cent. on both the 
jinary stock and the deferred stock and shares—including the 
 _Mmuerim of 3 per cent. already paid on the ordinary stock—there 
I PLOW oid be £105,632 to be carried forward—an increase of £20,186. 
Although additions had cost £139,599, the item freehold land, 
iidings and machinery showed an increase after depreciation of 
{93,911. Patent rights and goodwill had been reduced stilt 
ther to £134,157, and the many hundreds of patents and patent 
ts held throughout the world enabled the directors to say that 


um 


ily composite asset was conservatively valued. 

y own In regard to Elexcel, Limited, a great amount of effort had been 
 Vickammended in developing the sales organisation and improving its 
ed orammduction of cooking and heating appliances. The trade was 


biect to fierce competition, however, and the board proposed to 
nit their competition to products on which they would specialise 
the immediate future, and by that concentration there was a 
msoiable hope of making a profit. 


THE Post OFFICE. 

The expansion and development of the Post Office telephone 
ystem continued unabated. When they considered the system 
d increased by 50 per cent. since 1931, they could appreciate 
dequately the energy, foresight and ability displayed. The industry 
d taken its part, not only in technique and production, but. also 
popularising the telephone through the medium of the Telephone 
he lopment Association. One of the main problems now was to 
e he advantages of telephone service available to those classes 
the population with lower income levels. Since 1928 the company 
progressively reduced the price of equipment to the Post Office, 
ich was now paying about £70 for equipment that would have 
tthem £100 in 1928, and that in spite of increased wages, increased 
t of materials, increased taxation, and increased cost of social 
ices. That striking contribution to telephone development 
uld only have been borne by increased efficiency. 

Prices of equipment supplied to the Post Office had been fixed for 
eral years now through the agency of a specialist committee of 
pesentatives of the Post Office sitting in conjunction with a 
mittee of the manufacturers, and to illustrate the searching nature 
those examinations with regard to prices, he might say that some 
900 meetings had been held. 

He had frequently referred to the pride which they justly had in 
ir engineering achievements, and valuable research work had 
uatinued throughout the year in their laboratories, where they were 
ralert to keep in the front rank as pioneers in new inventions and 


ystems, 










As for the nine months remaining of their current financial year, 
gould not see the country being embroiled in war, and he could 
M se serious political troubles. He could not see prices of raw 
trials and costs of production rising much, and he could not see 
son Tising to a crushing level. He did see, however, that their 
uet book ensured a full factory putting “‘ recession ”’ entirely out 
vocabulary, and he promised at least as good results as those 
wore the meeting. Personally, he thought they would do better. 
Teorganisation involved in the large capital expenditure, 
uupked with the heavy turnover, has imposed an undue strain on 
‘yone connected with the business. He wished to thank the 
, scuent, staff, and workpeople for their work of the past year, 
Mr Particularly to the assiduous and able work contributed 

tr. T. A. Eades, the managing director, and his colleagues on 
The an ol local board. 
fering directors were re-elected, and, the auditors having 
appointed, the proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
KS to the chairman, directors, and staff. 

Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 



























£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 


35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


; (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... eee ne ; 7 £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aaa FES ae ree ane ce £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve das pom ce ae me £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Awstralia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Tranfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


Tue thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Limited, was held on Friday, April Ist, at Bush House, 
London, W.C. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the Chairman) said that the profit made 
during the year, including dividends from subsidiary companies, 
had amounted to £1,290,008—an increase of £234,384. The 
directors recommended a dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate 
of Io per cent. per annum, leaving £220,015 to be carried forward. 

The output from the various works of the group had been greater 
than in previous years. Orders received during the year 1937, 
as well as orders in hand at December 31st last, showed a substantial 
increase over those for 1936, and constituted a record. As a matter 
of fact all previous records had been broken, as would be apparent 
from the fact that the group had last week 41,721 employees. 

As to the future, he would content himself by quoting their 
managing director, Mr. Lusk, at the recent meeting of the British- 
Thomson Houston Company. Mr. Lusk had said: “‘ We do not 
expect any serious recession in 1938 from the level of 1937 and we 
are not concerned at the prospect of some falling off in incoming 
orders during 1938, particularly as we started the year with a large 
unfulfilled order book.” 

As shareholders were aware, the Company owned the assets of 
the Méetropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, and he would, 
therefore, mention some of the outstanding points affecting that 
company. In the first place they were co-operating closely with 
the Government in connection with the Munitions programme. 
Large orders received included one from the Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Company. An order for another 100,000 K.W. 
Turbo-alternator Set had been received for the London Power Com- 
pany’s Battersea Station with a large repeat order for switchgear, while 
the South African Railways had ordered 42 locomotives similar to the 
120 previously supplied by the Metropolitan- Vickers Company. The 
railway officers responsible for the operation of those locomotives spoke 
in glowing terms of their performance and reliability. Another very 
important railway order was for the London and North-Eastern for the 
electrical equipment for 70 mixed traffic locomotives required for the 
Manchester-Sheffield electrification. The Sheffield works had 
benefited from a large influx of orders for trolley-bus equipment, 
while the Central Electricity Board had placed a considerable amount 
of business with them. Last year the advance was 2,684,000,000 
units. or 13.3 per cent., the output for 1937 being nearly 11 times 
more than that for 1914, but still, in his opinion, a long way from 
electrical saturation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 

(Continued from page 654.) 
death claims £30,714 less than in the preceding year and in 
spite of higher taxation the net rate of interest earned declined 
by only 1s. 3d. percent.to£46s.percent. Mr. Hicks dwelt upon 
the problem which the Society had been faced in investing with 
security and an adequate interest yield over £5,000,000 of money 
during a year of falling security prices, and disclosed that 
nearly half of that sum had been put out on mortgage. 

x * * *. 

Hupson’s Bay ACCOUNTS. 

The Governor and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay has already announced the resumption 
of ordinary dividends after an interval of seven years. It is 
paying 3 per cent. less tax from trading profits and I per cent. 
tax free from the surplus of the land department. It was 
therefore rather a surprise to find that the net profits for the 
year ended January 31st last showed a decline of £57,386 
to £169,309. The report explains that prices realised at the 
Company’s London fur auctions showed a marked decline 
compared with the previous year and that the collections of 
the Land Department were seriously reduced by the crop 
failure in Saskatchewan. The Company has this year only 
the normal charge for preference dividend, whereas a year 
ago 64 years’ dividend had to be cleared off, so that the balance 
carried forward is substantially increased to £92,233 compared 
with £33,211. J. D. M. 








EASTERTIDE!! 
DO PLEASE SEND AN “ EASTER BLESSING” FOR THE HELP OF 
THE AGED, SICK AND THE REALLY POOR IN 


“DARKEST EAST LONDON” 


FoR 48 YEARS the Salmon Lane Mission has, by purely Volun- 


tary eliorts, Blest many thousands of the poorest Slum 
dwellers and little folk of the thickly-populated Limehouse district. 
In many cases they have scant clothes to wear, little food and 
comforts in life. The SALMON LANE MISSION has “ gathered 
in,” and brought mcécterial assistance, Salvation and Joy to mang 
really very deserving cases by its daily ‘‘ Labours of Love.” Out of 
the kindness of your heart, please succour some destitute man, 
woman or little child who is in dire need. Unemployment and 
distress in the district, make this appeal most urgent. ‘‘ Home 
of Rest’ at Clacton-on-Sea for “ tired-ont '’ Mothers and recupera- 


tion of Convalescent after very long and trying Winter. 


Will you please s*nd a gracious EASTER DONATION and THANK- 

OFFERING and aid this Voluntary and Accredited Work amongst the truly 

meedy? No Salaries or Administration Exp ! Legacies especially welcome 
to carry on this noble work “in Perpetuity.” 


SALMON LANE MISSION, 


LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 


Kindly send all contributions direct to: E. PERCY DENNIS (Hon. Supt. 
Minister), 57 ETHELBERT GARDENS, ILFORD, ESSEX. 











O make some good cause your own is to have an 
interest in life. Brompton Hospital’s interest in 
life is the curing and elimination of tuberculosis. Why 
not make it your cause too by becoming a Governor of 
the Hospital and sending five guineas yearly? Please 
write to Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 


HACHETTE’S 

















ADELAIDE LARGE 
STREET, MONTHLY LIST FREE _ STOCKS 
CHARING ON REQUEST. PROMPT 
CROSS. Puone: Tem. 9467. SERVICE. 
JUST RECEIVED: ideal for a motoring holiday in France: 
Guipe BLEv: 


FRANCE AUTOMOBILE. 8s. 4d. 


(By post, 8s. 9d.) 
Routes, Beauty Spots, Historic Buildings, Hotels, Restaurants, 























etc., etc. 
LONDON’S 
FOREIGN BOOKSHOP — 
EOL 
How different are the once 
How neglected and destitute 


DI FFERENT ! children now in our care. 


They are healthy, happy, 
and industrious, with every 
chance for a useful adult life before them. Please remember our 
great needs. £3 3s. (approx.) is required to keep one child for 
a month—and we have many of all ages. Kindly send a gift 
to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 








“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No 


By ZENO 


(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender oj 


solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. E 


invelopes 5 the fr 


“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later t} 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. et first Post on 7, 


form appearing below. The name of the winner will } ‘ bem 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a ehese-halfpene an oe 


1ONS 5 


Stamp, 01 ‘acd 












































































































































are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 
9 « 11 12 > 
14 hz 
er 
15 16 am 
19 {20 | 21 22 hence 
23 24 25 | Be c 
26 27 4 
28 29 30 {31 32 133 | 
34 | 
ACROSS 8. You will or won't fini 
x. Communists don’t consider in this. 
this to be niggardly ! 10. rev. See 17 across, 
9. Restricts correspondence. 11. Of the back. 
14. On the contrary, this actress 12. with 32. If it’s good it 
has her movements directed. no bush. 
15. A catty thing to do. 13. See 30. 
16. rev. The words above are 17. Bad channel to get into 
this. 18. rev. No, this servant’ 
17. with 10. Narrow valley. a vampire. 
19. Beastly way in which to 20. “ For every... thatis 
wear the hair. fool is rogue.” 
22. And finally a short journey. 21. Eastern priest. 
23. rev. Part of a lion which is 24, Cleans with absorbent 
exerted to the full ? 29. My first is unchecked in 
25. Not part of a night-school ? my second in 34. 
26. Shoes that are no help ? 30. with 13. Diffuse shelter) 
27. Person that brings luck. 31. rev. These letters are 
28. Well arranged—even by a of a plough. 
landlubber. 32. rev. See 12. 
33. rev. Classical hello. 33. rev. 4 out of §. 
34. Plant that has a vague 
struggle. SOLUTION TO 
DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 4% 
1. Vessels good at a pinch ? 
2. Spring from proper position. CLOjWI Ci ATT CURIE 
3. rev. Eminent person whose [HI AITLRI TI RUTIGIGE 
rage has an end. Al L| L[ F| O| O| L| S|DIA 
4. This flat is cold. Nj IPD AIM| O[ CLELE! Sy 
5. rev. These pictures reward [CI BINITII/ PIB G 
wise men. EIN| EJ Ul Z| E| B N 
6. What directs the growth of [RI A! SIO] EL RIM! Alx 
plants ? YITUSIULR 11/ Ri AID) 
7. rev. So grace (anag.). ELS) SLELLLLLALT 





























SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 288 is Mrs. Paver 
Ornhams Hall, Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 














WESTMINSTER. Nr. Victoria Stn. (Vic. 0283) 8/6, 7/6, 2/6 


Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2.30 
(FOR A LIMITED RUN ONLY.) 


THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE, by DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 


Marie Ney, Harcourt Williams, Alan Napier. 








KOLYN®OS is known throughout the world as a tool 
paste which cleans and brightens teeth without ha 
bleaching action or unnecessary abrasion. 
Chemists and Stores. 


/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 
~~ @ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}%%, for 6 insertions ; 
§% for 13 74% for26 ; and 10% for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, a 
.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not.later than Tuesday of each week. i 























































































——— ae a i ae ate’ ik 4 it ae Lt i | a oe # 
PERSONAL = iffYHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
a  ———— —— } ree ee RO 
POOR CHILDREN will be given ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN ; 
16, a day in the be yg or A sea, STUDENTS. 
7 F r—if fi it. Will you 5 aes ee 
tis coming summer—if funcs permit. Wall yc Applications are “ 03 
: pee he ake Pecy teasox, Superman, | AS A REER |: VICE-WARDEN AND LIBRARIAN, Stpen i 
Tm S.V.P. to THE caged Hall 7 Fim ee ; one £180 to £200 per annum, together with Board ani ‘ 
i} ar Eee Fad, Stepney, eas me > Residence. Duties to commence September 12th, i 
J Se offers great opportunities for those who | "ft; ther “Pjcaee as may be arranged: ins 
CLOUDLESS sky, the fields a dream, ’ REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, 13, to whor 
A fragrant “ briar °—TOM LONG’s supreme. have kept abreast of modern develop all applications should be sent not later than Tuesday, 
aE Pree “Chartered Secretary = requires ments in publicity, portrait, miniature, | APri 26th. 
ial or iegal appointment.—Box No. A.711. . eemmemane — sane 
—— 7** 1 colour and fashion photography, camera a ee Li 
MVHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 








ial 
| TECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms} journalism and sub-standard cine work. ——_—. 
ee st. We freee ‘BAR ose ASHBURNE HALL. OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
TIVES, Ste ise Be i f a STTIDE 4 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 26. on 
Pe etiaocene and Chron pert am pom oo £PETOR (Part ume) in charge of the Mary Worth. 
nvalescent and Chronic cases. C ort a - o R (Part time) in charge of the Mary Worth- 
| dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. ington Wing. Stipend £100 per annum, together 
ae with Board and Residence. Duties to commenc: 


September 20th, 1938, or such date as may be arranged. 






































NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, Further particulars may be obtained from th: 
| “Tcan... and I will.”—BRritisH INSTITUTE OF REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester 13, to whom 
PracticaL PsycHOLOGY,LTD.,1 (BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. Y —— should be sent not later than Tuesday, 
April 26th. 
U) 
Ot find EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 7 . 
—Make spare hours —— an" free.— — ——— = 
, Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. . P ee : 
ne W ite for Prospectus P.14, COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
' YRENEES: Anglo-French family would receive} 4/10 Regency St., London, ae ! ee 
od it n few guests in quiet comfortable country house.— | S.W. 1. Victoria 3131. e TRAINING COLLEGES 
Write MME. DANNATT, Rébénacq (B. Pyr.) France. he a 
ti BE (QU ete eth and practice of the Reeious Sexist Se. 
vant of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS Home APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT Fi neg Mh wt =. —- =e 
Service COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, AND WANTED ny £ss. g tre — acdieaaass 


that js London, N.W. 1. 





3 Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 








\TAMMERING and its fears overcome by the expert B OARD OF EDUCATION, ONDON cos LEGE OF SHCRETARIES. 
bent s1 And ag ta. Re rhage pi _ a ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) F 
s, W.C.1. S y pupus. Complete and practical training for educated girls ani 


Cked in Museum: 3665. Applications are invited for appointment as | Women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 








———_———————————————————————————— | REGISTRAR at the Royal College of Art, South Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
helter Kensington. Candidates should possess administra- i <neies Bhs nig winery ruil mp a seidews 
eae - a i Baie oe ‘ : , i P f ou or every qualified student. 
are 9 WHERE HELP IS WANTED tive experience end seane knawladge of Art and should Special attention given to dovslagn chathatia. 


preferably be within the age limits of 30 and 45 years. y é : : 

eee The appointment will be a full-time pensionable Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

ADY, seriously ill after operation involving loss of | appointment. It will carry a salary scale of £450 | 4PPly 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1 (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 
one eye—husband helpless, having lost both legs | proceeding by annual increments of £25 to £650 per | —— —— alain a 

owing to diabetic gangrene. PLEASE HELP us to | annum for a man and £360 by £18 to £525 per annum 

care for them.—Appeal S, DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’s | for a woman. A higher starting salary may be given 























J 
0 Alp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. | to a candidate with special qualifications or experience. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
), 288 enn — | The successful candidate may be required at some 
° \ OTHER AND CHILD, with FATHER who is | future date to undertake, in addition to the normal | ———————————— iar akan 
meme = «1VL suffering from Cancer, living in one room. | duties of Registrar, the duties of Secretary to the | ¢ ¢AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo! 
! Income only ss. per week after paying rent. Funds | Council of the Royal College of Art. The salary on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
| B] for‘nourishment and £2 16s. for surgical appliance | Would in these circumstances be increased. = fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Al urgently required, 106/38. PLEASE HELP.—j|__ Further particulars, together with application forms; | Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for th: 
hi Appeal S., NATIONAL SocieTy FOR CANCER Rexier, | Which must be returned completed not later than | University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
4 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. | April 30th, 1938, may be obtained on application to the | Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
101 . =< a ea pO aoe | nel . eae Board of Education, 
pia a as eS ee a utehau, o. I. Pte eee 


CINEMAS HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 


| 

















Sa we IP RES Lee Se ee thes } WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
Diz Ce eG Se | { YIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. | by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
ED > dD E M Y ’ {Xa — | Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
4 Oxford St., Ger. 2981. The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT | beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
The Sensation of Europe ! TUTOR AND REGISTRAR. Commencing stipend | tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
Pre-Abdication Satire to be shown at last not less than £250 with residence throughout the year.— | All games riding and swimming. Individual attention 
. “LE ROI S’AMUSE ”’ (A). | Further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, | assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
Victor Francen, Raimu and Gaby Morlay | Girton College, Cambridge. | pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
V __ 
= IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 
RS. Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President— THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B, 
Honorary Treasurer 


SUNSHINE «HEALTH 


SPECIAL TOURS 
ORBITA 22 APL. 
ORDUNA 12 MAY 


OROPESA 28 MAY¢ 
Popular fares, including hotel 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. he 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research ha 
increased our knowledze of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. But our present accommodation is too 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories to 









ee Ss. 


po *xte » scope of o estigations. The income from invest- 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. extend the »pe of our investigation . 

ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
1 TELE, SALT EB i FE A IEDR SAREE heavy additional cost of expansion, 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.7. 





An Examination will be held on the roth May 
(preliminary) at candidates’ own Schools, and 26th to 
28th May (final) at Mill Hill, when several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition to 
——— who are over 12 and under 14 on Ist April, 
193 

About eight peli are offered varying from 
£100 to £60 p 

Exhibitions ie the sons of Christian Ministers are 
awarded once a year following an examination held in 
May. These Exhibitions vary in value up to £100 
per annum each, but in special circumstances may be 
increased. 

Foundationers. A limited number of places in School 
are kept for the sons of Christian Ministers at one- 
third reduction of Fees. Nominations are made on the 
recommendation of the Headmaster and not through 
competitive examination. 

For further information and application forms apply 
to the SECRETARY, Mill Hill School, N.W.7 


S EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
be 


An examination for the award of SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the maximum value of £60 a year each will be held 
at §. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June Ist and 
2nd, 1938, for boys under fourteen on March rst, 1938. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
master, the Rev. H. BALMFoRTH, M.A., S. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th, and on June 1st and 2nd, for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
may be obtained from the HEAD- Masten. 








__EDUCATIONAL 


SEC SECRE TARIAL CAREE RS. 
the well-known Civil Service Tutors, 
complete courses and ecacellent prospects. 
Iso 
ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP. 
Lectures or private tutorials < all subjects. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. Park 4414 ‘Z. 
NICELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. The Advi isory eaten 
sy of the aaa Educational Agency gives reliable 
information concerning Girls’ SC HOOLS of all types, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 
TRAININGS, 50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Davies’s, offer 


CIVIL SERVICE : 





FFYHE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching for 

University, School and Civil Service examinations. 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Miss FREESTON, 
M.A. Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by Brerssirrnsintid only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 


















SCHOLARSHIPS _ 


i EMBRIDGE SCHOOL.—An examination for 12 

Scholarships ranging in value from £100 to £25 
per annum will be held in June next. The examination 
is on new and reasonable lines designed to test a boy’s 





interests and outlook.—Apply WARDEN, Bembridge 
Sch ool, Isle of Wight. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


TION will be held on May 31st and June 1st for the 








award of six Scholarships (£100-£40), and Exhibitions 
of £40. 
Further particulars from the HFADMASTER, The 
School House, y Recenagrore, Worcestershire. 
AUTHORS, TYPEW VRITERS, &e. 
TI TERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
Ais. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 


McFar.ane(C), The Study,96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 





THE 
SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 


forward a copy of the paper each 
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week to any part of the werld, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 


newsagent, 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period, t 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD.., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, 
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_MISCELLANEOUS ie 


] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. ~ Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —M ANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, » Irish Frees State, 


\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
1 in over 200 delightful patterns 2 ‘6 

and shades to measure from 7 

Specimen dress sent on approval. 

Write for catalogue and patterns. 








LEODIAN (SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
] EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 


handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. AMaLTOM, Voe; Shetland. 


NURSING AND MEDICAL 


eee in the Country in Charming nek Home. 
\ Well heated. Beautiful surroundings. Distant 
view sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No 
Nursing, but Medical instructions observed. Prices 








from {£2.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
Sussex. 
TO LET 
SHDOWN FORE ST.—Peace, comfort, good 
i cooking, § bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms available. 


May and June, in charming surroundings. 4 guineas 
inclusive-—Miss DuNBAR, Romany Cottage, Fairwarp, 
Uckfield. 
NORNWALL, POLZEATH. 
Bungalow overlooking sea; 
Glorious sands, good surfing. 
PEN-ROY. 
VORNWALL.—Furnished house 
July, and after Mid-August. 4 bedrooms, 2 bath. 
Electric light and cooker. Yachting, bathing.—Dr. 
PENROSE, ** Milton Minor,” St. Mawes. 








— Well-Furnished 
every convenience. 
tennis, golf.—APLIN. 





to let till mid- 





pe BLISHERS extending general book catalogue 

interested in good fiction, biography, plays and 
other literary property. Known or unknown authors 
post MSS. first instance to—PUBLISHER, c 0 ‘Derwent 
Advertising, Ws £4 


169 Regent Street, 


POEMS WANTED.—Songs 





YONG and musical 
b compositions also considered tor publication, 
Send MSS. to PETER DereK LtD. — S.), 
140A Sh aftesbury Avenue, London, W C. 


YIFVYPING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 





"Phi yne Brixton 1804. —67 Turney Road, S.E.21. | 
\ TANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN 


Music PUBLISHERS, LTD., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. | 
c | 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Rey CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. Tem.3048) 


J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. 


Great Britain by W 


SpEAIGIT AND $ 
No. 


| 


np Sons 
i 


(antique) for sale ; fine position 
Central London ; £300 worth of books; good 
desk, &c.; rent £100 p.a., excellent connex- 
A.712, The Spectator. 


p OOKSHOP ~ 


shelves, 
ions.—Box No. 





SUN-BATHING |: 
REVIEW 


DETAILS OF 30 SUN SOCIETIES 
FOR HOLIDAYS 


back 





number for 3d., 


mention S. 


post free 1/3, 
Adelphi, W.C.2, 


A free 


All 
from S.B.R., 


Newsagents 1/#=, or 


3 Duke St., 














and 99 Fetter Lane, 


Street 


QR 


London, E.C.4, 
London, W.C.1 Friday, April 


and 
Gower 





SS 








rr 
HOLIDAYS . 


anrairtatariaie 

({RUISES £5-L12.—Belgium, British Isles, De 
mark, Finland, Germany, Holland N “4 
Poland, Sweden. Write for Cruise List : “M,” ” Pow 
TRAVEL BurEAv, 7 Victoria Street, London, ow 
» SW, 

oo —__ 

er 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsgs 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgray 
B —Room and breakfast, 5s. 64. Myf 2 SW), 
w ounty; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly, View 
| ROI [!'WICH SPA.—WORCESTE 
BATHS HOTEL.—1 
water, 
R.A.C, 











-RSHIRE BRny 
IRE 

75 rooms all with ae 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, AA, 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager, ” 


J{DINBURGH. .—THE ALISON HOTEL,— 
aCrescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest” Edinburgh, T 





—Melville 
sama el. 31295, 


| aa aoe YOURSELVES in English County 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. ene re 2 IN 
an OTELS managed b : reo INNS 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT * HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P,  e ~ Ltp., St. GEORGE'S House, 
STREET; Ww. 

\ 7JARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1, 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only 58. 6d, 

or 30s. weekly ;_ with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 358. to 

3 gas. waeniye —Vict. 7abp. i 


193 Receyy 





$$, 


WHERE TO STAY 


OL LAND PK. eye arge tele rooms, every conven: 
t ience. Meals, 22 j6 mal. bkft. & service. Fak a, 


GUEST HOUSES 








SUSSEX XVth C, house modernised. Ideal quiet 
W e work April-July. Downs, tennis, garden, Tr 
(near).—ALLuUM, Bignor, Pulborough. (Sutton 229, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL LE, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
ee x“ (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN- Salata oes 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S AR +" 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHE ARN I 
DROITWIC 2 SPA, —THE WORC Hy STE ER SHIRE 
BRINE S EL. 
EAS TBOU RNEWO AVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GL ENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F ALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALtey, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX ¥ PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDR 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HU mae ON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGEN’ - 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUS 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOC Hf AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
we TED SERVICES, 
102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANC HESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS 
pga sb (Anglesey).—BAY. 
. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN: 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOUR 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKST: ONE PK 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotél. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN W YVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HU NTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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